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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HOPE, 


~ROM Edie Le Breton’s lodgings Hilda Tregellis drove straight, 
f without stopping all the way, to Arthur Berkeley’s house at 
Chelsea ; for Arthur had long since risen to the dignity of an enfran- 
chised householder, and had bought himself a pretty cottage near 
the Embankment, with room enough for himself and the Progenitor, 
and even for any possible future domestic contingency in the way of 
wife and children. It was a very unconventional thing for her to do, 
no doubt ; but Lady Hilda was certainly not the person to be deterred 
from doing anything she contemplated on the bare ground of its 
extreme unconventionality ; and so far was she from objecting 
personally to her visit on this score, that before she rang the 
Berkeleys’ bell she looked quietly at her little bijou watch, and 
said with a bland smile to the suspicious Mr. Jenkins, “ Let me see, 
Jenkins ; it’s one o’clock. I shall lunch with my friends here this 
morning ; so you may take the carriage home now for my lady, and I 
shall cab it back, or come round by Metropolitan.” Jenkins was too 
much accustomed to Lady Hilda’s unaccountable vagaries to express 
any surprise at her wildest resolutions, even if she had proposed to 
go home on a costermonger’s barrow; so he only touched his hat 
respectfully, in his marionette fashion, and drove away at once with- 
out further colloquy. . 
“Ts Mr. Berkeley at home ?” Hilda asked of the pretty servant 
gitl who opened the door to her, mentally taking note at the same 
time that Arthur’s esthetic tendencies evidently extended even to 
his human surroundings. 
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“Which Mr. Berkeley?” the girl asked in reply. “Mr. Berke- 
ley senerer, ’e’s at ome, but Mr. Arthur, ’e’s gone up this mornin’ 
to ’Olloway.” 

Hilda seized with avidity upon this unexpected and almost 
providential opening. “No, is he?” she said, delighted. “Then 
I'll go in and see Mr. Berkeley senior. No card, thank you: no 
name : tell him merely a lady would like to see him. I dare say 
Mr. Arthur’'ll be back before long from Holloway.” 

The girl hesitated a moment as if in doubt, and surveyed Lady 
Hilda from head to foot. Hilda, whose eyes were still red from cry- 
ing, couldn’t help laughing outright at the obvious cause of the 
girl’s hesitation. “ Do as I tell you,” she said in her imperious way. 
** Who on earth do you take me for, my good girl? That’s my card, 
see ; but you needn’t give it to Mr. Berkeley senior. Now go and 
tell him at once that a lady is waiting to see him.” 

The innate respect of the English working classes for the kind of 
nobility that is supposed to be represented by the British peerage 
made the girl drop an instinctive curtsey as she looked at the card, 
and answer in a voice of hushed surprise, “ Yes, my lady.” She had 
heard Lady Hilda Tregellis spoken of more than once at her master’s 
table, and she knew, of course, that so great a personage as that 
could do no wrong. So she merely ushered the visitor at once into 
Arthur Berkeley’s beautiful little study, with its delicate grey pome- 
granate wall paper and its exquisite unpolished oak fittings, and 
said simply, in an overawed manner, “A lady wishes to speak to 
you, sir.” 

The old shoemaker looked up from the English translation of 
Ribot’s “ Psychologie Anglaise Contemporaine,” with whose intrica- 
cies he was manfully struggling, and rose with native politeness to 
welcome Hilda. 

“Good morning,” Hilda said, extending her hand to him with 
one of her beaming disarming smiles, and annihilating all that was 
most obtrusively democratic in him at once by her pleasant manner. 
“ |’m a friend of your son’s, Mr. Berkeley, and I’ve come here to see 
him about very particular private business—in short, on an errand of 
charity. Will he be long gone, do you know?” 

“‘ Not very,” the Progenitor answered, in a somewhat embarrassed 
manner, surveying her curiously. “At least, I should think not. He’s 
gone to Holloway for an hour or two, but I fancy he'll be back for 
two o’clock luncheon, Miss ur, I don’t think I caught your 
name, did I?” 

“To Holloway,” Hilda echoed, taking no notice of his suggested 
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query. “Oh, then he’s gone to see the poor dear Le Bretons, of 
course. Why, that’s just what I wanted to see him about. If you'll 
allow me then, I'll just stop and have lunch with you.” 

“The dickens you will!” the Progenitor thought to himself in 
speechless astonishment. “ That’s really awfully cool of you. How- 
ever, I dare say it’s usual to invite oneself in the state of life that that 
boy Artie has gone and hoisted himself into, most unnaturally. A 
fine lady, no doubt, of their modern pattern ; but in my day, up in 
Paddington, we should have called her a brazen hussy.—Certainly, 
if you will,” he added aloud. “If you’ve come on any errand that 
will do any good to the Le Bretons, I’m sure my son’ll be delighted 
to see you. He’s greatly grieved at their unhappy condition.” 

“ I’m afraid I’ve nothing much to suggest of any very practical 
sort,” Hilda answered, with a slight sigh ; “ but at least I should like 
to talk with him about the matter. Something must be done for 
these two poor young people, you know, Mr. Berkeley. Something 
must really be done to help them.” 

“Then you're interested in them, Miss—ur—ur—ah, yes—are 
you?” 

“Look at my eyes,” Hilda said plumply. ‘“ Are they very red, 
Mr. Berkeley?” 

“Well .... ur... yes, if I may venture to say so to a lady,” 
the old shoemaker answered hesitatingly, with unwonted gallantry. 
“‘T should say they were a trifle, ur, just a trifle roseate, you know.” 

“ Quite so,” Hilda went on, seriously. ‘ That’s it. They’re red 
with crying. I’ve been crying like a baby all the morning with that 
poor, dear, sweet little angel of a Mrs. Le Breton.” 

“Then you're a great friend of hers, I suppose,” the Progenitor 
suggested mildly. 

“Never set eyes on her in my life before this morning, on the 
contrary,” Hilda continued in her garrulous fashion. “ But, oh, Mr. 
Berkeley, if you’d only seen that dear little woman, crying as if her 
heart would break, and telling me that dear Ernest was dying, actually 
dying ; why—there—excuse me—I can’t help it, you know; we 
women are always crying about something or other, aren’t we?” 

The old man laid his hand on hers quietly. Don’t mind me, 
my dear,” he said with genuine tenderness. ‘ Don’t mind me a bit ; 
I’m only an old shoemaker, as I dare say you’ve heard before now ; 
but I know you'll be the better for crying—women always are—and 
tears shed on somebody else’s account are never thrown away, my 
dear, are they?” 

Hilda took his hand between hers, and wiping her eyes once 
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more whispered softly, “ No, Mr. Berkeley, no ; perhaps they’re not ; 
but oh, they’re so useless ; so very, very, very useless. Do you know, 
I never felt my own powerlessness and helplessness in all my life so 
much as I did at that dear, patient little Mrs. Le Breton’s this very 
morning. There I sat, knowing she was in dire need of money for 
her poor husband, and wanting sufficient food and drink, perhaps, 
for herself, and him, and the dear darling baby ; and in my hand in 
my muff I had my purse there with five tenners—Bank of England 
ten-pound notes, you know—fifty pounds altogether, rolled up inside 
it; and I would have given anything if only I could have pulled 
them out and made them a present to her then and there ; and I 
couldn’t, you see ; and, oh, Mr. Berkeley, isn’t it terrible to look at 
them? And then, before I left, poor Mr. Le Breton himself came 
in, and I was quite shocked to see him. I used to know him a few 
years ago, and even then he wasn’t what you'd call robust by any 
means ; but now, oh, dear me, he does look so awfully ill and haggard 
and miserable that it quite made me break down again, and I cried 
about him before his very face ; and the moment I got away, I said 
to the coachman, ‘ Jenkins, drive straight off to the Embankment at 
Chelsea ;’ and here I am, you see, waiting to talk with your clever son 
about it ; for, really, Mr. Berkeley, the poor Le Bretons haven't got 
a single friend anywhere like your son Arthur.” 

And then Lady Hilda went on to praise Arthur’s music to the 
Progenitor, and to speak of how much admired he was everywhere, 
and to hint that so much genius and musical power must of course 
be largely hereditary. Whereat the old man, not unmoved by her 
gentle insinuating flattery, at last confessed to his own lifelong 
musical tastes, and even casually acknowledged that the motive for 
one or two of the minor songs in the famous operas was not entirely 
of Arthur's own unaided invention. And so, from one subject to 
another, they passed on so quickly, and hit it off with one another so 
exactly (for Hilda had a wonderful knack of leading up to every- 
body’s strong points), that long before lunch was ready, the Progenitor 
had been quite won over by the fascinations of the brazen hussy, 
and was prepared to admit that she was really a very nice, kind, 
tender-hearted, intelligent, appreciative, and discriminating young 
lady. True, she had not read Mill or Fawcett, and was ignorant of 
the very name of Herbert Spencer ; but she hada vast admiration 
for his dear boy Artie, and she saw that he himself knew a thing or 
two in his own modest way, though he was only what the grand 
world she moved in would doubtless call an old superannuated 
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“ Ah, yes, a shoemaker! so I’ve heard somewhere, I fancy,” Lady 
Hilda remarked brightly, when for the third time in the course of 
their conversation he informed her with great dignity of the interesting 
fact; “ how very delightful and charming that is, really, now isn’t it ? 
So original, you know, to make shoes instead of going into some 
useless profession, especially when you're such a great reader and 
student and thinker as you are—for I see you’re a philosopher and a 
psychologist already, Mr. Berkeley ”—Hilda considered it rather a 
bold effort on her part to pronounce the word “ psychologist” at the 
very first trial without stumbling ; but though she was a little doubt- 
ful about the exact pronunciation of that fearful vocable, she felt 
quite at her ease about the fact at least, because she carefully noticed 
him lay down Ribot on the table beside him, name upward ; “ one 
can’t help finding that much out on a very short acquaintance, can 
one? Though, indeed, now I come to think of it, I believe I’ve 
heard often that men of your calling generally ave very fond of 
reading, and are very philosophical, and clever, and political, and all 
that sort of thing ; and they say that’s the reason, of course, why 
Northampton’s such an exceptionally intelligent constituency, and 
always returns such thoroughgoing able logical Radicals.” 

The old man’s eyes beamed, as she spoke, with inexpressible 
pride and pleasure. “I’m very glad indeed to hear you say so,” he 
answered promptly with a complacent self-satisfied smile, “and I 
believe you're right too, Miss, ur—ur—ur—quite so. The practice 
of shoemaking undoubtedly tends to develop a very high and 
exceptional level of general intelligence and logical power.” 

“I’m sure of it,” Hilda answered demurely, in a tone of the 
deepest and sincerest conviction ; “and when I heard somebody 
say somewhere that your son was. ..—well, was your son, I 
said to myself at once, ‘ Ah, well, there now, that quite accounts, of 
course, for young Mr. Berkeley’s very extraordinary and unusual 
abilities !’ ” 

‘* She’s really a most sensible, well-informed young woman, who- 
ever she is,” the Progenitor thought to himself silently ; “and it’s 
certainly a pity that dear Artie couldn’t take a fancy to some nice, 
appreciative, kind-hearted, practical girl like that now, instead of 
wearing away all the best days of his life in useless regret for that 
poor slender, unsubstantial non-entity of a watery little Mrs. Le 
Breton.” 

By two o'clock lunch was ready, and just as it had been 
announced, Arthur Berkeley ran up the front steps, and let himself 
in with his proprietary latch-key. Turning straight into the dining- 
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room, he was just in time to see his own father walking in to lunch 
arm in arm with Lady Hilda Tregelliss As Mrs. Halliss had 
graphically expressed it, he felt as if you might have knocked him 
down with a feather! Was she absolutely ubiquitous, then, this 
pervasive Lady Hilda? and was he destined wherever he went to 
come upon her suddenly in the most unexpected and incomprehensible 
situations ? 

** Will you sit down here, my dear,” the Progenitor was saying to 
Hilda at the exact moment he entered, “ or would you prefer your 
back to the fire?” 

Arthur Berkeley opened his eyes wide with unspeakable amaze- 
ment. “ What, you here!” he exclaimed, coming forward suddenly 
to shake hands with Hilda ; “why, I saw you only a couple of hours 
since at the Le Bretons’ at Holloway.” 

“You did!” Hilda cried with almost equal astonishment. “ Why, 
how was that? I never saw you.” 

Arthur sighed quietly. “No,” he answered, with a curious look 
at the Progenitor ; “‘ you were engaged when I opened the door, and 
I didn’t like to disturb you. You were—you were speaking with 
poor little Mrs. Le Breton. But I’m so much obliged to you for your 
kindness to them, Lady Hilda ; so very much obliged to you for 
your great kindness to them.” 

It was the Progenitor’s turn now to start in surprise. “ What! 
Lady Hilda!” he cried with a bewildered look. “Lady Hilda! 
Did I hear you say ‘ Lady Hilda’? Is this Lady Hilda Tregellis, 
then, that I’ve heard you talk about so often, Artie ?” 

“Why, of course, Father. You didn’t know who it was, then, 
didn’t you? Lady Hilda, I’m afraid you’ve been stealing a march 
upon the poor unsuspecting hostile Progenitor.” 

“ Not quite that, Mr. Berkeley,” Hilda replied, laughing ; “ only 
after the very truculent character I had heard of your father as a regular 
red-hot militant Radical, I thought I’d better not send in my name to 
him at once for fear it might prejudice him against me before first 
acquaintance.” 

The Progenitor looked at her steadfastly from head to foot, 
standing before him there in her queenly beauty, as if she were some 
strange wild beast that he had been requested to inspect and report 
upon for a scientific purpose. “ Lady Hilda Tregellis !” he said slowly 
and deliberately ; ‘“‘ Lady Hilda Tregellis! So this is Lady Hilda 
Tregellis, is it? Well, all I can say is this, then, that as far as I can 
judge her, Lady Hilda Tregellis is a very sensible, modest, intelligent, 
well-conducted young woman, which is more than I could possibly 
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have expected from a person of her unfortunate and distressing 
hereditary antecedents. But you know, my dear, it was a very mean 
trick of you to go and take an old man’s heart by guile and stratagem 
in that way!” 

Hilda laughed a little uneasily. The Progenitor’s manner was 
perhaps a trifle too open and unconventional even for her. “It 
wasn’t for that I came, Mr. Berkeley,” she said again with one of her 
sunny smiles, which brought the Progenitor metaphorically to her 
feet again, “ but to talk over this matter of the poor Le Bretons with 
your son. Oh, Mr. Arthur, something must really be done to help 
them! I know you say there’s nothing to be done ; but there must 
be ; we must find it out; we must invent it; we must compel it. 
When I sat there this morning with that dear little woman and saw 
her breaking her full heart over her husband’s trouble, I said to 
myself, somehow, ‘ Hilda Tregellis, if you can’t find a way out of this, 
you're not worth your salt in this world, and you’d better make 
haste and take a rapid through-ticket at once to the next, if there is 
“Which is more than doubtful, really,” the Progenitor muttered 
softly half under his breath ; “which, as Strauss has conclusively 
shown, is certainly a good deal more than doubtful.” 

Arthur took no notice of the interruption, but merely answered 
imploringly, with a despairing gesture of his hands, “ What are we to 
do, Lady Hilda? What can we possibly do?” 

“Why, sit down and have some lunch first,” Hilda rejoined with 
practical common-sense, “and then talk it over rationally afterwards, 
instead of wringing our hands helplessly like a pair of Frenchmen in 
a street difficulty.” (Hilda had a fine old crusted English contempt, 
by the way, for those vastly inferior and foolish creatures known as 
foreigners.) 

Thus adjured, Berkeley sat down promptly, and they proceeded 
to take counsel together in this hard matter over the cutlets and 
claret provided before them. Ernest and Mrs. Le Breton told me 
all about your visit,” Arthur went on, soon after ; “and they’re so 
much obliged to you for having taken the trouble to look them up in 
their sore distress. Do you know, Lady Hilda, I think you’ve quite 
made a conquest of our dear little friend, Mrs. Le Breton?” 

“T don’t know about that,” Hilda responded with a smile, “ but 
I'm sure, at any rate, that the sweet little woman quite made a 
conquest of me, Mr. Berkeley. In fact, I can’t say what you think, 
but for my part I’m determined an effort must be made one way or 
another to save them.” 
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“Tt’s no use,” Arthur answered, shaking his head sadly ; “ it can’t 
be done. There’s nothing for it but to let them float down helplessly 
with the tide, wherever it may bear them.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense,” Hilda replied energetically. ‘ All rubbish, 
utter rubbish, and if I were a man as you are, Mr. Berkeley, I should 
be ashamed to take such a desponding view of the situation. If we 
say it’s got to be done, it will be done, and that’s an end of it. Work 
must and can be found for him somehow or somewhere.” 

“But the man’s dying,” Arthur interrupted with a vehement 
gesture. ‘ There’s no more work left in him. The only thing that’s 
any use is to send him off to Madeira, or Egypt, or Catania, or some- 
where of that sort, and let him die quietly among the palms and 
cactuses and aloes. That’s Sir Antony Wraxall’s opinion, and surely 
nobody in London can know half as well as he does about the 
matter.” 

* Sir Antony’s a fool,” Hilda responded with refreshing bluntness. 
“He knows nothing on earth at all about it. He’s accustomed to 
prescribing for a lot of us idle good-for-nothing rich people ”—(“ Very 
true,” the Progenitor assented parenthetically ;) “ and he’s got into a 
fixed habit of prescribing a Nile voyage, just as he’s got into a fixed 
habit of prescribing old wine, and carriage exercise, and ten thousand 
a year to all his patients. What Mr. Le Breton really wants is not 
Egypt, or old wine, or Sir Antony, or anything of the sort, but relief 
from this pressing load of anxiety and responsibility. Put him in 
my hands for six months, and I’ll back myself at a hundred to six 
against Sir Antony to cure him for a monkey.” 

“For a what?” the Progenitor asked with a puzzled expression 
of countenance. 

“ Back myself for a monkey, you know,” Hilda answered, without 
perceiving the cause of the old man’s innocent confusion. 

The Progenitor was evidently none the wiser still for Hilda’s 
answer, though he forbore to pursue the subject any farther, lest he 
should betray his obvious ighorance of aristocratic manners and 
dialect. 

But Arthur looked up at Lady Hilda with something like the 
gleam of a new-born hope on his distressed features. “ Lady Hilda,” 
he said almost cheerfully, “you really speak as if you had some 
practicable plan actually in prospect. It seems to me, if anybody 
can pull them through, you can, because you’ve got such a grand 
reserve of faith and energy. What is it, now, you think of doing?” 

“Well,” Hilda answered, taken a little aback at this practical 
question, “I’ve hardly got my plan matured yet; but I’ve got a 
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plan ; and I thought it all out as far as it went as I came along here 
just now in the carriage. The great thing is, we must inspire Mr. 
Le Breton with a new confidence ; we must begin by showing him 
we believe in him, and letting him see that he may still manage in 
some way or other to retrieve himself. He has lost all hope : we 
must begin with him overagain. I’ve got an idea, but it'll take money. 
Now, I can give up half my allowance for the next year—the Le 
Bretons need never know anything about it—that’ll be something : 
you're a rich man now, I believe, Mr Berkeley ; will you make up 
as much as I do, if my plan seems a feasible one to you for retrieving 
the position ?” 

The Progenitor answered quickly for him. ‘“ Miss Tregellis,” he 
said, with a little tremor in his voice, “—you’ll excuse me, my dear, but 
it’s against my principles to call anybody my lady :—he will, I know 
he will ; and if he wouldn’t, why, my dear, I’d go back to my cobbling 
and earn it myself rather than that you or your friends should go 
without it for a single minute.” 

Arthur said nothing, but he bowed his head silently. What a lot 
of good there was really in that splendid woman, and what a com- 
manding, energetic, masterful way she had abouther! Toa feckless, 
undecided, faltering man like Arthur:Berkeley there was something 
wonderfully attractive and magnificent, after all, in such an imperious 
resolute woman as Lady Hilda. 

“Then this is my plan,” Hilda went on hastily. ‘ We must do 
something that'll take Mr. Le Breton out of himself for a short time 
entirely—that’ll give him occupation of a kind he thinks right, and at 
the same time put money in his pocket. Now, he’s always talking 
about this socialistic business of his ; but why doesn’t he tell us what 
he has actually seen about the life and habits of the really poor ? 
Mrs. Le Breton tells me he knows the East End well ; why doesn’t 
he sit down and give us a good rattling, rousing, frightening descrip- 
tion of all that’s in it? Of course, I don’t care twopence about the 
poor myself—not in the lump, I mean—I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Berkeley,”—for the Progenitor gave a start of surprise and astonish- 
ment—* you know we women are nothing if not concrete ; we never 
care for anything in the abstract, Mr. Le Breton used to tell me; we 
want the particular case brought home to our sympathies before we 
can interest ourselves about it. After all, even you who are men don’t 
feel very much for all the miserable wretched people there are in 
China, you know; they’re too far away for even you to bother your 
heads about. But I do care about the Le Bretons, and it strikes me 
we might help them a little in this way. I know a lot of artists, Mr. 
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Berkeley ; and I know one who I think would just do for the very 
work I want to set him. (He’s poor, too, by the way, and I don’t 
mind giving him a lift at the same time and killing two birds with 
one stone.) Very well, then ; I goto him, and say, ‘ Mr. Verney,’ I 
say,—there now, I didn’t mean to tell you his name, but no matter ; 
* Mr. Verney,’ I shall say, ‘a friend of mine in the writing line is going 
to pay some visits to the very poor quarters in the East End, and 
write about it, which will make a great noise in the world as sure as 

midday.’” , 

“ But how do you know it will?” asked the Progenitor, simply. 

Hilda turned round upon him with an unfeigned look of startled 
astonishment. “How do I know it will?” she said confidently. 
“Why, because I mean it to, Mr. Berkeley. Because I say it shall. 
Because I choose to make it. Two Cabinet ministers shall quote it 
in the House, and a Duke shall write letters to the Z7mes denouncing 
it as an intensely wicked and revolutionary publication. If I choose 
to float it, I w#// float it—Well, ‘ Mr. Verney,’ I say for example, ‘ will 
you undertake to accompany him and make sketches? It'll be 
unpleasant work, I know, because I’ve been there myself to see, and 
the places don’t smell nice at all—worse than Genoa or the old town 
at Nice even, I can tell you: but it'll make you a name; and in 
any case the publisher who’s getting it up ’ll pay you well for it.’ 
Of course, Mr. Verney says ‘ Yes.’ Then we go on to Mr. Le Breton 
and say, ‘ A young artist of my acquaintance is making a pilgrimage 
into the East End to see for himself how the people live, and to 
make pictures of them to stir up the sluggish consciences of the lazy 
aristocrats ’—that’s me and my people, of course : that'll be the way 
to work it. Play upon Mr. Le Breton’s tenderest feelings. Make 
him feel he’s fighting for the Cause; and he'll be ready to throw 
himself, heart and soul, into the spirit of the project. I don’t care 
twopence about the Cause myself, of course, so that’s flat, and I don’t 
pretend to, either, Mr. Berkeley; but I care a great deal for the 
misery of that poor, dear, pale little woman, sitting there with me this 
morning and regularly sobbing her heart out ; and if I can do anything 
to help her, why, I shall be only too delighted.” 

“Le Breton’s a well-meaning young fellow, certainly,” the 
Progenitor murmured gently in a voice of graceful concession ; “ and 
I believe his heart’s really in the Cause, as you call it ; but you know, 
my dear, he’s very far from being sound in his economical views as 
to the relations of capital and labour. Far from sound, as John 
Stuart Mill would have judged the question, I can solemnly assure 
you,” 
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“Very well,” Hilda went on, almost without noticing the 
interruption. ‘We shall say to him, or rather we shall get our 
publisher to say to him, that as he’s interested in the matter, and 
knows the East End well, he has been selected—shall we put it on 
somebody’s recommendation?—to accompany the artist, and to 
supply the reading matter, the letterpress I think you call it ; in fact, 
to write up to our illustrator’s pictures ; and that he is to be decently 
paid for his trouble. He must do something graphic, something 
stirring, something to wake up lazy people in the West End to a 
passing sense of what he calls their responsibilities. That’ll seem 
like real work to Mr. Le Breton. It'll put new heart into him ; he’ll 
take up the matter vigorously ; he'll do it well ; he’ll write a splendid 
book ; and I shall guarantee its making a stir in the world this very 
dull season. What's the use of knowing half the odiously common- 
place bores and prigs in all London if you can’t float a single little 
heterodox pamphlet for a particular purpose? What do you think of 
it, Mr. Berkeley?” 

Arthur sighed again. “It seems to me, Lady Hilda,” he said, 
regretfully, “‘a very slender straw indeed to hang Ernest Le Breton’s 
life on: but any straw is better than nothing to a drowning man. 
And you have so much faith yourself, and mean to fling yourself into 
it so earnestly, that I shouldn’t be wholly surprised if you were some- 
how to pull it through. If you do, Lady Hilda—if you manage to 
save these two poor young people from the verge of starvation—you'll 
have done a very great good work in your day, and you'll have made 
me personally eternally your debtor.” 

Was it mere fancy, the Progenitor wondered, or did Hilda cast 
her eyes down a little and half blush as she answered in a lower 
and more tremulous tone than usual, “‘I hope I shall, Mr. Berkeley ; 
for their sakes, I hope I shall.” The Progenitor didn’t feel quite 
certain about it, but somehow, more than once that evening, as he 
sat reading Spencer’s “ Data of Ethics” in his easy chair, a curious 
vision of Lady Hilda as a future daughter-in-law floated vaguely with 
singular persistence before the old shoemaker’s bewildered eyes. 
“Tt’d be a shocking falling away on Artie’s part from his father’s 
principles,” he muttered inarticulately to himself several times over ; 
“and yet, on the other hand, I can’t deny that this bit of a Tregellis 
girl is really a very tidy, good-looking, respectable, well meaning, 
intelligent, and appreciative sort of a young woman, who’d, maybe, 
make Artie as good a wife as anybody else he'd be likely to 
pitch on,” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE TIDE TURNS. 


Wuen Ernest Le Breton got a letter from the business house of 
a well-known publishing firm, asking him whether he would consent 
to supply appropriate letterpress for an illustrated work on the poor 
of London, then in course of preparation, his delight and relief were 
positively unbounded. That anyone should come and ask him for 
work, instead of his asking them, was in itself a singular matter for 
surprise and congratulation ; that the request should be based on 
the avowed ground of his known political and social opinions was 
almost incredible. Ernest felt that it was a triumph, not only for 
him, but for his dearly-loved principles and beliefs as well. For the 
first time in his life, he was going to undertake a piece of work which 
he not only thought not wrong, but even considered hopeful and 
praiseworthy. Arthur Berkeley, who called round as if by accident 
the same morning, saw with delight that Lady Hilda’s prognostication 
seemed likely to be fulfilled, and that if only Ernest could be given 
some congenial occupation there was still a chance, after all, of his 
permanent recovery ; for it was clear enough that, as there was hope, 
there must be a little life yet left in him. 

It was Lady Hilda who, as she herself expressively phrased it, 
had squared the publishers. She had called upon the head of the 
well-known house in person, and had told him fully and frankly 
exactly what was the nature of the interest she took in the poor of 
London. At first the publisher was scandalized and obdurate : the 
thing was not regular, he said—not in the ordinary way of business ; 
his firm couldn’t go writing letters of that sort to unknown young 
authors and artists. If she wanted the work done, she must let them 
give her own name as the promoter of the undertaking. But Hilda 
persevered, as she always did; she smiled, pleaded, cajoled, 
threatened, and made desperate love to the publisher to gain his 
acquiescence in her benevolent scheme. After all, even publishers 
are only human (though authors have been frequently known to deny 
the fact); and human nature, especially in England, is apt to be 
very little proof against the entreaties of a pretty girl who happens 
also to be an earl’s daughter. So in the end, when Lady Hilda said 
most bewitchingly, “I put it upon the grounds of a personal favour, 
Mr, Percival,” the obdurate publisher gave way at last, and consented 
to do her bidding gladly. 

For six weeks Ernest went daily with Ronald and the young 
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artist into the familiar slums of Bethnal Green, and Bermondsey, and 
Lambeth, whose ins and outs he was beginning to know with painful 
accuracy ; and every night he came back, and wrote down with a 
glowing pen all that he had seen and heard of distressing and 
terrible during his day’s peregrination. It was an awful task from 
one point of view, for the scenes he had to visit and describe were 
often heart-rending ; and Arthur feared more than once that the air 
of so many loathsome and noxious dens might still further accelerate 
the progress of Ernest’s disease ; but Lady Hilda said emphatically, 
No; and somehow Arthur was beginning now to conceive an immense 
respect for the practical value of Lady Hilda’s vehement opinions. 
As a matter of fact, indeed, Ernest did not visibly suffer at all either 
from the unwonted hard work or from the strain upon mind and body 
to which he had been so little accustomed. Distressing as it all was, 
it was change, it was variety, it was occupation, it was relief from 
that terrible killing round of perpetual personal responsibility. Above 
all, Ernest really believed that here at last was an opportunity of 
doing some practical good in his generation, and he .threw himself 
into it with all the passionate ardour of a naturally eager and vivid 
nature. The enthusiasm of humanity was upon him, and it kept him 
going at high-pressure rate, with no apparent loss of strength and 
vigour throughout the whole ordeal. To Arthur Berkeley’s intense 
delight, he was even visibly fatter to the naked eye at the end of his 
six weeks’ exploration of the most dreary and desolate slums in all 
London. 

The book was written at white heat, as the best of such books 
always are, and it was engraved and printed at the very shortest 
possible notice. Terrible and ghastly it certainly was at best— 
instinct with all the grim local colouring of those narrow, squalid, 
fever-stricken dens, where misfortune and crime huddle together 
indiscriminately in dirt and misery—a book to make one’s blood run 
cold with awe and disgust, and to stir up even the callous apathy of 
the great rich capitalist West End to a passing moment's ineffective 
remorse ; but very clever and very graphic after its own sort beyond 
the shadow of a question, for all its horror. When Arthur Berkeley 
turned over the first proof-sheets of “ London’s Shame,” with its 
simple yet thrilling recital of true tales taken down from the very 
lips of outcast children or stranded women, with its awful woodcuts 
and still more awful descriptions—word-pictures reeking with the 
vice and filth and degradation of the most pestilent, overcrowded, 
undrained tenements—he felt instinctively that Ernest Le Breton’s 
book would not need the artificial aid of Lady Hilda’s influential 
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friends in order to make it successful and even famous. The 
Cabinet ministers might be as silent as they chose, the indignant 
Duke might confine his denunciations to the attentive and sympathetic 
ear of his friend Lord Connemara ; but nothing on earth could 
prevent Ernest Le Breton’s fiery and scathing diatribe from imme- 
diately enthralling the public attention. Lady Hilda had hit upon 
the exact subject which best suited his peculiar character and tempera- 
ment, and he had done himself full justice in it. Not that Ernest 
had ever thought of himself, or even of his style, or of the effect he 
was producing by his narrative; it was just the very non-self- 
consciousness of the thing that gave it its power. He wrote down 
the simple thoughts that came up into his own eager mind at the 
sight of so much inequality and injustice ; and the motto that Arthur 
prefixed upon the title-page, “ Facit indignatio versum,” aptly 
described the key-note of that fierce and angry final denunciation. 
“ Yes, Lady Hilda had certainly hit the right nail on the head,” Arthur 
Berkeley said to himself more than once: “A wonderful woman, 
truly, that beautiful, stately, uncompromising, brilliant, and still really 
tender Hilda Tregellis.” 

Hilda, on her part, worked hard and well for the success of 
Ernest’s book, as soon as it appeared. Nay, she even condescended 
(not being what Ernest himself would have described as an ethical 
unit) to practise a little gentle hypocrisy, in suiting her recommenda- 
tions of “ London’s Shame ” to the tastes and feelings of her various 
acquaintances. To her Radical Cabinet minister friend, she openly 
praised its outspoken zeal for the cause of the people, and its value 
as a wonderful storehouse of useful facts at first hand for political 
purposes in the increasingly important outlying Metropolitan boroughs. 
“Just think, Sir Edmund,” she said, persuasively, “how you could 
crush any Conservative candidate for Hackney or the Tower Hamlets 
out of that awful chapter on the East-End matchmakers ;” while 
with the Duke, to whom she presented a marked copy as a sample 
of what our revolutionary thinkers were really coming to, she insisted 
rather upon its wicked interference with the natural rights of land. 
lords, and its abominable insinuation (so subversive of all truly 
English ideas as to liberty and property) that they were bound not 
to poison their tenants by total neglect of sanitary precautions. “If 
I were you, now,” she said to the Duke in the most seemingly simple- 
minded manner possible, “ I’d just quote those passages I’ve marked 
in pencil in the House to-night on the Small Urban Holdings Bill, 
and point out how the wave of Continental Socialism is at last 
invading England with its devastating flood.” And the Duke, who 
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was a complacent, thick-headed, obstinate old gentleman, congenitally 
incapable of looking at any question from any other point of view 
whatsoever except that of his own order, fell headlong passively into 
Lady Hilda’s cruel little trap, and murmured to himself as he rolled 
down luxuriously to the august society of his peers that evening, 
“Tremendous clever girl, Hilda Tregellis, really. ‘Wave of Con- 
tinental Socialism at last invading England with its what-you-may- 
call-it flood,’ she said, if I remember rightly. Capital sentence to 
end off one’s speech with, I declare. Devizes’ll positively wonder 
where I got it from. I’d no idea before that girl took such an 
intelligent interest in political questions. So they want their cottages 
whitewashed, do they? What’ll they ask for next, I wonder? Do 
they think we’re to be content at last with one and a-half per cent. 
upon the fee-simple value of our estates, I should like to know? 
Why, some of the places this writer-fellow talks about are on my own 
property in The Rookery—‘ one of the most noisome court-yards in 
all London,’ he actually calls it. Whitewash their cottages, indeed ! 
The lazy improvident creatures! They'll be asking us to put down 
encaustic tiles upon the floors next, and to paper their walls with 
Japanese leather or fashionable dados. Really, the general ignorance 
that prevails among the working classes as to the clearest principles 
of political economy is something absolutely appalling, absolutely 
appalling.” And his Grace scribbled.2 note in his memorandum- 
book of Hilda’s ready-made peroration, for fear he should forget 
its precise wording before he began to give the House the benefit 
of his views that night upon the political economy of Small Urban 
Holdings. 

Next morning, all London was talking of the curious coincidence 
by which a book from the pen of an unknown author, published only 
one day previously, had been quoted and debated upon simulta- 
neously in both Houses of Parliament on a single evening. In the 
Commons, Sir Edmund Calverley, the distinguished Radical minister, 
had read a dozen pages from the unknown work in his declamatory 
theatrical fashion, and had so electrified the House with its graphic 
and horrible details that even Mr. Fitzgerald-Grenville, the well- 
known member for the Baroness Drummond-Lloyd (whose rotten 
or at least decomposing borough of Cherbury Minor he faithfully 
represented in three successive Parliaments), had mumbled out a few 
half-inaudible apologetic sentences about this state of things being 
truly deplorable, and about the necessity for meeting such a 
distressing social crisis by the prompt and vigorous application of 
that excellent specific and familiar panacea, a spirited foreign policy. 
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In the Lords, the Duke himself, by some untoward coincidence, had 
been moved to make a few quotations, accompanied by a running 
fire of essentially ducal criticism, from the very selfsame obscure 
author ; and to his immense surprise, even the members of his own 
party moved uneasily in their seats during the course of his speech ; 
while later in the evening, Lord Devizes muttered to him angrily in 
the robing room, “ Look here, Duke, you’ve been and put your foot 
in it, I assure you, about that Radical book you were ill-advised 
enough to quote from. You ought never to have treated the Small 
Urban Holdings Bill in the way you did; and just you mark my 
words, the papers ‘ll all be down upon you to-morrow morning, as 
sure as daylight. You've given the Aystander such an opening 
against you as you'll never forget till your dying day, I can tell you.” 
And as the Duke drove back again after his arduous legislative 
efforts that evening, he said to himself between the puffs at his 
Havana, “ This comes, now, of allowing oneself to be made a fool of 
by a handsome woman. How the dooce I could ever have gone and 
taken Hilda Tregellis’s advice on a political question is really more 
than I can fathom :—and at my time of life too! And yet, all the 
same, there’s no denying that she’s a devilish fine woman, by Jove, 
if ever there was one.” 

Of course, everybody asked themselves next day what this book 
** London’s Shame” was like, and who on earth its author could be ; 
so much so, indeed, that a large edition was completely exhausted 
within a fortnight. It was the great sensational success of that 
London season. Everybody read it, discussed it, dissected it, 
corroborated it, refuted it, fought over it, and wrote lengthy letters 
to all the daily papers about its faults and its merits. Imitators 
added their sincerest flattery ; rivals proclaimed themselves the 
original discoverers of “ London’s Shame”: one enterprising author 
even thcught of going to law about it as a question of copyright. 
Qwners of noisome lanes in the East End trembled in their shoes, 
and sent their agents to enquire into the precise degree of squalor to 
be found in the filthy courts and alleys where they didn’t care to trust 
their own sensitive aristocratic noses. It even seemed as if a little 
real good was going to come at last out of Ernest Le Breton’s 
impassioned pleading—as if the sensation were going to fall not 
quite flat at the end of its short run in the clubs and drawing-rooms 
of London as a nine days’ wonder. 

And Ernest Le Breton? and Edie? In the little lodgings at 
Holloway, they sat first trembling for the result, and ready to burst 
with excitement when Lady Hilda, up at the unwonted hour of six 
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in the morning, tore into their rooms with an early copy of the Zimes 
to show them the Duke’s speech, and Sir Edward’s quotations, and 
the editorial leader in which even that most dignified and reticent of 
British journals condescended to speak with studiously moderated 
praise of the immense collection of facts so ably strung together by 
Mr. Ernest Le Breton (in all the legible glory of small capitals, too,) 
as to the undoubtedly disgraceful condition of some at least among 
our London alleys. How Edie clung around Lady Hilda and 
kissed her! and how Lady Hilda kissed her back and cried over her 
with tears of happier augury ! and how they both kissed and cried 
over unconscious wondering little Dot! And how Lady Hilda 
could almost have fallen upon Ernest, too, as he sat gazing in blank 
astonishment and delight at his own name in the magnificent small 
capitals of a Zimes leader. Between crying and laughing, with much 
efficient aid in both from good Mrs. Halliss, they hardly knew how 
they ever got through the long delightful hours of that memorable 
epoch-making morning. 

And then, there came the gradual awakening to the fact that this 
was really fame—fame, and perhaps also competence. First in the 
field, of course, was the editor of the Cosmopolitan Review, with a 
polite request that Ernest would give the readers of that intensely 
hot-and-hot and thoughtful periodical the opportunity of reading his 
valuable views on the East-End outcast question, before they had 
had time to be worth nothing for journalistic purposes, through the 
natural and inevitable cooling of the public interest in this new 
sensation. Then his old friends of the Morning Intelligence once 
more begged that he would be good enough to contribute a series of 
signed and headed articles to their columns, on the slums and fever- 
dens of poverty-stricken London. Next, an illustrated weekly asked 
him to join with his artist friend in getting up another pilgrimage 
into yet undiscovered metropolitan plague-spots. And so, before 
the end of a month, Ernest Le Breton, for the first time in his life, 
had really got more work to do than he could easily manage, and 
work, too, that he felt he could throw his whole life and soul into 
with perfect honesty. 

When the first edition of “ London’s Shame” was exhausted, 
there was already a handsome balance to go to Ernest and his artist 
coadjutor, who, by the terms of the agreement, were to divide 
between them half the profits. The other half, for appearance’ sake, 
Lady Hilda and Arthur had been naturally compelled to reserve for 
themselves : for of course it would not have been probable that any 
publisher would have undertaken the work without any hope of profit 
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in any way. Arthur called upon Hilda at Lord Exmoor’s house in 
Wilton Place to show her the first balance-sheet and accompanying 
cheque. “ What on earth can we do with it?” he asked seriously. 
“ We can’t divide it between us: and yet we can’t give it to the poor 
Le Bretons. I don’t see how we're to manage.” 

“ Why, of course,” Hilda answered promptly. “ Put it into the 
Consols or whatever you call it, for the benefit of little Dot.” 

“The very thing!” Arthur answered in a tone of obvious 
admiration. “ What a wonderfully practical person you really are, 
Lady Hilda!” 

As to Ernest and Edie, when they got their own cheque for their 
quarter of the proceeds, they gazed in awe and astonishment at the 
bigness of the figure ; and then they sat down and cried together 
like two children, with their hands locked in one another’s. 

“ And you'll get well, now, Ernest dear,” Edie whispered gently. 
“ Why, you’re ever so much fatter, darling, already. I’m sure you'll 
get well in no time, now, Ernest.” 

“Upon my word, Edie,” Ernest answered, kissing her white fore- 
head tenderly, “I really and truly believe I shall. It’s my opinion 
that Sir Antony Wraxall’s an unmitigated ignorant humbug.” 

A few weeks later, when Ernest’s remarkable article on “ How to 
Improve the Homes of the Poor” appeared in one of the leading 
magazines, Mr. Herbert Le Breton of the Education Office looked up 
from his cup of post-prandial coffee in his comfortable dining-room 
at South Kensington, and said musingly to his young wife, “ Do you 
know, Ethel, it seems to me that my brother Ernest’s going to score 
a success at last with this slum-hunting business that he’s lately 
invented. There’s an awful lot about it now in all the papers and 
reviews. Perhaps it might be as well, after all, to scrape an acquaint- 
ance with him again, especially as he’s my own brother. There’s no 
knowing, really, when a man of his peculiar ill-regulated mercurial 
temperament may be going to turn out famous. Don’t you think 
you'd better find out where they’re living now—they’ve left Holloway, 
no doubt, since this turn of the tide—and go and call upon Mrs. 
Ernest ?” 

Whereto Mrs. Herbert Le Breton, raising her eyes for a moment 
from the pages of her last new novel, answered languidly: ‘“ Don’t 
you think, Herbert, it’d be better to wait a little while and see how 
things turn out with them in the long run, you know, before we 
commit ourselves by going to call upon them? One swallow, you 
see, doesn’t make a summer, does it, dear, ever?” Whence the 
acute and intelligent reader will doubtless conclude that Mrs, 
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Herbert Le Breton was a very prudent sensible young woman, and 
that perhaps even Herbert himself had met at last with his fitting 
Nemesis. For what worse purgatory could his bitterest foe wish for 
a selfishly prudent and cold-hearted man, than that he should pass 
his whole lifetime in congenial intercourse with a selfishly prudent 
and cold-hearted wife, exactly after his own pattern ? 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
OUT OF THE HAND OF THE PHILISTINES. 


ERNEsT’s unexpected success with “ London’s Shame” was not, 
as Arthur Berkeley at first feared it might be, the mere last dying 
flicker of a weak and failing life. Arthur was quite right, indeed, 
when he said one day to Lady Hilda that its very brilliancy and 
fervour had the hectic glow about it, as of a man who was burning 
himself out too fiercely and rapidly; you could read the feverish 
eagerness of the writer in every line ; but still, Lady Hilda answered 
with her ordinary calm assurance that it was all going well, and that 
Ernest only needed the sense of security to pull him round again ; 
and as usual, Lady Hilda’s practical sagacity was not at fault. The 
big pamphlet—for it was hardly more than that—soon proved 
an opening for further work, in procuring which Hilda and Arthur 
were again partially instrumental. An advanced Radical member 
of Parliament, famous for his declamations against the capitalist 
faction, and his enormous holding of English railway stock, was 
induced to come forward as the founder of a new weekly paper, “ in 
the interest of social reform.” Of course the thing was got up solely 
with an idea to utilising Ernest as editor, for, said the great anti- 
capitalist with his usual charming frankness, “the young fellow has a 
positive money-value, now, if he’s taken in hand at once before the 
sensation’s over, and there can be no harm in turning an honest 
penny by exploiting him, you know, and starting a popular paper.” 
When Ernest was offered the post of editor to the new periodical, at 
a salary which almost alarmed him by its plutocratic magnificence 
(for it was positively no less than six hundred a year), he felt for a 
moment some conscientious scruples about accepting so splendid a 
post. And when Lady Hilda in her emphatic fashion promptly 
overruled these nascent scruples by the application of the very simple 
solvent formula, “ Bosh!” he felt bound at least to stipulate that he 
should be at perfect liberty to say whatever he liked in the new 
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paper, without interference or supervision from the capitalist pro- 
prietor. To which the Radical member, in his business capacity, 
immediately responded, “‘ Why, certainly. What we want to pay you 
for is just your power of startling people, which, in its proper place, 
is a very useful marketable commodity. Every pig has its value—if 
only you sell it in the best market.” 

“The Social Reformer, a Weekly Advocate of the New Economy,” 
achieved at once an immense success among the working classes, 
and grew before long to be one of the most popular journals of the 
second rank in all London. The interest that Ernest had aroused 
by his big pamphlet was carried on to his new venture, which scon 
managed to gain many readers by its own intrinsic merits. “Seen 
your brother’s revolutionary broadsheet, Le Breton?” asked a friend 
at the Club of Herbert not many weeks later—he was the same 
person who had found it “so very embarrassing” to recognise Ernest 
in his shabby days when walking with a Q.C.—It’s a dreadful 
tissue of the reddest French communism, I believe, but still, it’s 
scored the biggest success of its sort in journalism, I’m told, since 
the days of Kenealy’s Englishman. Bradbury, who’s found the 
money to start it—deuced clever fellow in his way, Bradbury !—is 
making an awful lot out of the speculation, they say. What do you 
think of the paper, eh?” 

Herbert drew himself up grimly. “To tell you the truth,” he 
said in his stiffest style, “I haven’t yet had time to look at a copy. 
Ernest Le Breton’s not a man in whose affairs I feel called upon to 
take any special interest ; and I haven’t put myself to the trouble 
of reading his second-hand political lucubrations. Faint echoes of 
Max Schurz, all of it, no doubt ; and having read and disposed of 
Schurz himself long ago, I don’t feel inclined now to go in for a second 
supplementary course of Schurz and water.” 

“Well, well, that may be so,” the friend answered, turning over 
‘the pages of the peccant periodical carelessly ; “ but all the same 
I’m afraid your brother’s really going to do an awful lot of mischief 
in the way of setting class against class, and stirring up the dangerous 
orders to recognise their own power. You see, Le Breton, the real 
danger of this sort of thing lies in the fact that your brother Ernest’s 
a more or less educated and cultivated person. I don’t say he’s 
really got any genuine depth of culture—would you believe it, he 
told me once he’d never read Rabelais, and didn’t want to ?—and 
of course a man of true culture in the grain, like you and me now, 
my dear fellow, would never dream of going and mistaking these 
will-o’-the-wisps of socialism for the real guiding light of regenerated 
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humanity-—of course not. But the dangerous symptom at the present 
day lies just in the fact that while the papers written for the mob 
used to be written by vulgar, noisy, self-made, half-educated dema- 
gogues, they’re sent out now with all the authority and specious 
respectability of decently instructed and comparatively literary 
English gentlemen. Now, nobody can deny that that’s a thing very 
seriously to be regretted ; and for my part I’m extremely sorry your 
brother has been ill-advised enough to join the mob that’s trying to 
pull down our comfortably built and after all eminently respectable, 
even if somewhat patched-up, old British constitution.” 

“The subject’s one,” Herbert answered curtly, “in which I for 
my part cannot pretend to feel the remotest personal interest.” 

Ernest and Edie, however, in the little lodgings up at Holloway, 
which they couldn’t bear to desert even now in this sudden burst 
of incredible prosperity, went their own way as self-containedly as 
usual, wholly unconcerned by the non-arrival of Mrs. Herbert on a 
visit of ceremony, or the failure of the Social Reformer to pierce the 
lofty ethereal regions of abstract contemplation where Herbert himself 
sat throned like an Epicurean god in the pure halo of cultivated 
pococurantism. Every day, as that eminent medical authority, Hilda 
Tregellis, had truly prophesied, Ernest’s cheeks grew less and less 
sunken, and a little colour returned slowly to their midst ; while 
Edie’s face was less pale than of old, and her smile began to recover 
something of its old-fashioned girlish joyousness. She danced about 
once more as of old, and Arthur Berkeley, when he dropped in of a 
Sunday afternoon for a chat with Ernest, noticed with pleasure that 
little Miss Butterfly was beginning to flit round again almost as 
naturally as in the old days when he first saw her light little form 
among the grey old pillars of Magdalen Cloisters. Yet he couldn’t 
help observing, too, that his feeling towards her was more one of 
mere benevolence now, and less of tender regret, than it used to be 
even a few short months before, in the darkest days of Edie’s troubles. 
Could it be, he asked himself more than once, that the tall stately 
picture of Hilda Tregellis was overshadowing in his heart the natural 
photograph of that unwedded Edie Oswald that he once imagined 
was so firmly imprinted there? Ah well, ah well, it may be true 
that a man can love really but once in his whole lifetime ; and yet, 
the second spurious imitation is positively sometimes a very good 
facsimile of the genuine first impression, for all that. 

As the months went slowly round, too, the time came in the end 
for good Herr Max to be released at last from his long imprisonment. 
On the day that he came out, there was a public banquet at the 
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Marylebone dancing saloon ; and all the socialists and communards 
were there, and all the Russian nihilists, and all the other wicked 
revolutionary plotters in all London : and in the chair sat Ernest Le 
Breton, now the editor of an important social paper, while at his 
left hand, to balance the guest of the evening, sat Arthur Berkeley, 
the well-known dramatic author, who was himself more than sus- 
pected of being the timid Nicodemus of the new faith. And when 
Ernest announced that Herr Schurz had consented to aid him on the 
Social Reformer, and to add the wisdom of age to the impetuosity of 
youth in conducting its future, the simple enthusiasm of the wicked 
revolutionists knew no bounds. And they cried “Hoch!” and 
“ Viva |” and “ Hooray !” and many other like inarticulate shouts 
in many varieties of interjectional dialect all the evening; and 
everybody agreed that after all Herr Max was very little grayer than 
before the trial, in spite of his long and terrible term of imprison- 
ment. 

He was a little embittered by his troubles, no doubt ;—what can 
you expect if you clap men in prison for the expression of their 
honest political convictions?—but Emest tried to keep his eye 
steadily rather on the future than on the past ; and with greater ease 
and unwonted comforts the old man’s cheerfulness as well as his 
enthusiasm gradually returned. “I’m too old now to do anything 
more worth doing myself before I die,” he used to say, holding 
Ernest’s arm tightly in his vice-like grip: “ but I have great hopes 
in spite of everything for friend Ernest; I have very great hopes 
indeed for friend Ernest here. There’s no knowing yet what he may 
accomplish.” 

Ernest only smiled a trifle sadly, and murmured half to himself 
that this was a hard world, and he began himself to fear there was no 
fitting feeling for a- social reformer except one of a brave despair. 
“We can do little or nothing, after all,” he said slowly ; “and our 


‘only consolation must be that even that little is perhaps just worth 


doing.” . 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LAND AT LAST: BUT WHAT LAND? 


Lonc before the Social Reformer had fully made its mark in the 
world, another event had happened of no less importance to some of 
the chief actors in the little drama whose natural termination it 
seemed to form. While the pamphlet and the paper were in course 
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of maturation, Arthur Berkeley had been running daily in and out of 
the house in Wilton Place in what Lady Exmoor several times 
described as a positively disgraceful and unseemly manner. (‘ What 
Hilda can mean,” her ladyship observed to her husband more than 
once, “by encouraging that odd young man’s extraordinary advances 
in the way she does is really more than I can understand even in 
her.”) But when the Le Bretons were fairly launched at last on the 
favourable flood of full prosperity, both Hilda and Arthur began to 
feel as though they had suddenly been deprived of a very pleasant 
common interest. After all, benevolent counsel on behalf of other 
people is not so entirely innocent and impersonal in certain cases 
as it seems to be at first sight. “Do you know, Lady Hilda,” 
Berkeley said one afternoon, when he had come to pay, as it were, a 
sort of farewell visit, on the final completion of their joint schemes 
for restoring happiness to the home of the Le Bretons, “our inter- 
course together has been very delightful, and I’m quite sorry 
to think that in future we must see so much less of one another 
than we’ve been in the habit of doing for the last month or so.” 

Hilda looked at him straight, and said in her own frank 
unaffected fashion, “‘So am I, Mr. Berkeley, very sorry, very sorry 
indeed. ’ 

Arthur looked back at her once more, and their eyes met. His 
look was full of admiration, and Hilda saw it. She moved a little 
uneasily upon the ottoman, waiting apparently as though she expected 
Arthur to say something else. But Arthur looked at her long and 
steadfastly, and said nothing. : 

At last he seemed to wake from his reverie, and make up his 
mind for a desperate venture. Could he be mistaken? Could he 
have read either record wrong—his own heart, or Hilda’s eyes? 
No, no, both of them spoke to him too plainly and evidently. His 
heart was fluttering like a wind-shaken aspen-leaf ; and Hilda’s eyes 
were dimming visibly with a tender moisture. Yes, yes, yes, there 
was no misreading possible. He knew he loved her! he knew she 
loved him ! 

Bending over towards where Hilda sat, he took her hand in his 
dreamily : and Hilda let him take it without a movement. Then he 
looked deeply into her eyes, and felt a curious speechlessness coming 
over him, deep down in the ball of his throat. 

“Lady Hilda,” he began at last with an effort, in a low 
voice, not wholly untinged with natural timidity, ‘‘ Lady Hilda, is a 
working man’s son——” 

Hilda looked back at him with a sudden look of earnest 
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deprecation. “Not that way, Mr. Betkeley,” she said quietly : 
“ not that way, please: you'll hurt me if you do: you know that’s 
not the way / look at the matter. Why not simply ‘ Hilda’ ?” 

Berkeley clasped her hand eagerly and raised it to his lips. 
“ Hilda, then,” he said, kissing it twice over. “It sha// be Hilda.” 

Hilda rose and stood before him erect in all her queenlike 
beauty. “So now that’s settled,” she said, with a vain endeavour to 
control her tears of joy. ‘ Don’t let’s talk about it any more, now ; 
I can’t bear to talk about it: there’s nothing to arrange, Arthur. 
Whenever you like will suit me. But, oh, I’m so happy, so happy, 
so happy—I never thought I could be so happy.” 

“Nor I,” Arthur answered, holding her hand a momentin his 
tenderly. 

“How strange,” Hilda said again, after a minute’s delicious 
silence : “it’s the poor Le Bretons who have brought us two thus 
together. And yet, they were both once our dearest rivals. You 
were in love with Edie Oswald: JZ was half in love with Ernest 
Le Breton : and now—why, now, Arthur, I do believe we're both 
utterly in love with one another. What a curious little comedy of 
errors !” 

“And yet only a few months ago it came very near being a 
tragedy, rather,” Arthur put in softly. 

“Never mind!” Hilda answered in her brightest and most 
joyous tone, as she wiped the joyful tears from her eyes. 
“Tt isn’t a tragedy, now, after all, Arthur, and all’s well that ends 
well!” , 

When the Countess heard of Hilda’s determination—Hilda 
didn’t pretend to go through the domestic farce of asking her mother’s 
consent to her approaching marriage—she said that so far as she was 
concerned a more shocking or un-Christian piece of conduct on the 
part of a well-brought-up girl had never yet been brought to her 
knowledge. To refuse Lord Connemara, and then go and marry the 
son of a common cobbler! But the Earl only puffed away vigorously 
at his cheroot, and observed philosophically that for his part he just 
considered himself jolly well out of it. This young fellow Berkeley 
mightn’t be a man of the sort of family Hilda would naturally expect 
to marry into, but he was decently educated and in good society, 
and above all, a gentleman, you know, don’t you know: and, hang 
it all, in these days that’s really everything. -Besides, Berkeley was 
making a pot of money out of these operas of his, the Earl under- 
stood, and as he had always expected that Hilda’d marry some 
penniless painter or somebody of that sort, and be a perpetual drag 
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upon the family exchequer, he really didn’t see that they need 
trouble their heads very much about it. By George, if it came to 
that, he rather congratulated himself that the girl hadn’t taken it into 
her nonsensical head to run away with the groom or the stable-boy ! 
As to Lynmouth, he merely remarked succinctly in his own dialect, 
“Go it, Hilda, go it, my beauty! You always were a one-er, you 
know, and it’s my belief you always will be.” 

It was somewhere about the same time that Ronald Le Breton, 
coming back gladdened in soul from a cheerful talk with Ernest, 
called round of an evening in somewhat unwonted exultation at 
Selah’s lodgings. “Selah,” he said to her calmly, as she met him 
at the door to let him in herself, “I want to have a little talk with 
you.” 

“What is it about, Ronald?” Selah asked, with a perfect 
consciousness in her own mind of what the subject he wished to 
discourse about was likely to be. 

“Why, Selah,” Ronald went on in his quiet, matter-of-fact, 
unobtrusive manner, “ do you know, I think we may fairly consider 
Ernest and Edie out of danger now.” 

“I hope so, Ronald,” Selah answered imperturbably. “ I’ve no 
doubt your brother’ll get along all right in future, and I’m sure at 
least that he’s getting stronger, for he looks ten per cent. better than 
he did three months ago.” 

“ Well, Selah !” 

“ Well, Ronald!” 

“Why, in that case, you see, your objection falls to the ground. 
There can be no possible reason on either side why you should 
any longer put off marrying me. We needn’t consider Edie now ; 
and you can’t have any reasonabie doubt that I want to marry you for 
your own sake this time.” 

“What a nuisance the man is!” Selah cried impetuously. 
“‘ Always bothering a body out of her nine senses to go and marry 
him. Have you never read what Paul says, that it’s good for the 
unmarried and widows to abide? hs was — dead against the 
advisability of marriage, Paul was.” 

“Brother Paul was an able and earnest preacher,” Ronald 
murmured gravely, “from whose authority I should be sorry to 
dissent except for sufficient and weighty reason ; but you must admit 
that on this particular question he was prejudiced, Selah, decidedly 
prejudiced, and that the balance of the best opinion goes distinctly 
the other way.” 

Selah laughed lightly. ‘Oh, does it,” she said, in her provoking 
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mocking manner. “Then you propose to marry me, I suppose, on 

the balance of the best Scriptural opinion ?” 

“Not at all, Selah,” Ronald replied without a touch of 
anything but grave earnestness in his tone—it must be admitted 
Ronald was distinctly lacking in the sense of humour, “Not at all, 
I assure you. I propose to marry you because I love you, and I 
believe in your heart of hearts you love me, too, you provoking girl, 
though you're too proud or too incomprehensible ever to acknow- 
ledge it.” 

* And even if I do?” Selah asked. ‘“ What then?” 

“Why then, Selah,” Ronald answered confidently, taking her 
hand boldly in his own and actually kissing her—yes, kissing her ; 
“‘ why then, Selah, suppose we say Monday fortnight?” 

“It’s awfully soon,” Selah replied, half grumbling. “You don’t 
give a body time to think it over.” 

“ Certainly not,” Ronald responded, quickly, taking the hand- 
some face firmly between his two spare hands, and kissing her lips 
half a dozen times over in rapid succession. 

“ Let me go, Ronald,” Selah cried, struggling to be free, and 
trying in vain to tear down his thin wiry arms with her own strong 
shapely hands. “Let me go at once, there’s a good boy, and I'll 
marry you on Monday fortnight, or do anything else you like, just to 
keep you quiet. After all, you’re a kind-hearted fellow enough, and 
you want looking after and taking care of, and if you insist upon it, 

. I don’t mind giving way to you in this small matter.” 

Ronald stepped back a pace or two, and stood looking at her a 
little sadly with his hands folded. “Qh, Selah,” he cried in a tone 
of bitter disappointment, “ don’t speak like that to me, don’t, please. 
Don’t, don’t tell me that you don’t really love me—that you're going 
to marry me for nothing else but out of mere compassion for my 
weakness and helplessness ! ” 

_ Selah burst at once into a wild flood of uncontrollable tears : 
“Oh, Ronald,” she cried in her old almost fiercely passionate 
manner, flinging her arms around his neck and covering him with 
kisses ; “Oh, Ronald, how can you ever ask me whether I really 
really love you! You know I love you! You know I love you ! 
You’ve given me back life and everything that’s dear in it, and I 
never want to live for anything any longer except to love you, and 
wait upon you, and make you happy. I’m stronger than you, 
Ronald, and I shail be able to do a little to make you happy, I do 
believe. My ways are not your ways, nor my thoughts your thoughts, 
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my darling ; but I love you all the better for that, Ronald, I love you 
all the better for that ; and if you were to kick me, beat me, trample 
on me now, Ronald, I should love you, love you, love you for ever 
still.” 

So they two were quietly married, with no audience save Ernest 
and Edie, on that very Monday fortnight. 

When Herbert Le Breton heard of it from his mother a few days 
later, he went home at once to his own eminently cultured home and 
told Mrs. Le Breton the news, of course without much detailed 
allusion to Selah’s earlier antecedents. ‘And do you know, Ethel,” 
he added significantly, “I think it was an excellent thing that you 
decided not to call after all upon Ernest’s wife, for I’m sure it will be 
a great deal safer for you and me to have nothing to say in any way 
to the whole faction of them. A greengrocer’s daughter, you know 
——quite unpresentable. They’ll be all mixed up together in future, 
which’ll make it quite impossible to know the one without at the 
same time knowing the other. Now, it’d be just practicable for you 
to call upon Mrs. Ernest, I must admit, but to call upon Mrs. 
Ronald would be really and truly too inconceivable.” 

At the end of the first year of the Social Reformer, the annual 
balance was duly audited, and it showed a very considerable and 
solid surplus to go into the pocket of the enterprising Radical 
proprietor. Ernest and Herr Max scanned it closely together, and 
even Ernest could not refrain from a smile of pleasure when he saw 
how thoroughly successful the doubtful venture had finally turned 
out. “And yet,” he said regretfully, as he looked at the heavy 
balance sheet, “ what a strange occupation after all for the author of 
‘Gold and the Proletariate,’ to be looking carefully over the sum 
total of a capitalist’s final balance! To think, too, that all that 
money has come out of the hard-earned scraped-up pennies of the 
toiling poor! I often wish, Herr Max, that even so I had been 
brought up an honest shoemaker! But whether I’m really earning 
my salt at the hands of humanity now or not is a deep problem I 
often have many an uncomfortable internal sigh over to this day.” 

“ There is work and work, friend Ernest,” Herr Max answered 
as gently as had been his wont in older years ; “and for my part it 
seems to me you are better here writing your Social Reformers than 
making shoes for a single generation. One man builds for to-day, 
another man builds for to-morrow; and he that plants a fruit tree 
for his children to eat of is doing as much good work in the world 
as he that sows the corn in spring to be reaped and eaten at this 
autumn’s harvest.” 
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“Perhaps so,” Ernest answered softly. “I wish I could think 
so. But after all I’m not quite sure whether, if we had all starved 
eighteen months ago together, as seemed so likely then, it wouldn’t 
have been the most right thing in the end that could possibly have 
happened to all of us. As things are constituted now, there seems 
only one life that’s really worth living for an honest man, and that’s 
a martyr’s. A martyr’s or else a worker's. And I, I greatly fear, have 
managed somehow to miss being either. The wind carries us this 
way and that, and when we would do that which is right, it drifts us 
away incontinently into that which is only profitable.” 

“Dear Ernest,” Edie cried in her bright old-fashioned manner 
from the office door, “ Dot has come in her new frock to bring 
Daddy home for her birthday dinner as she was promised. Come 
quick, or your little daughter’ll be very angry with you. And Lady 
Hilda Berkeley has come, too, to drive us back in her own brougham. 
Now don’t be a silly, there’s a dear, or say that you can’t drive away 
from the office of the Social Reformer in Lady Hilda’s brougham.” 


(The End.) 
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THE RYE HOUSE PLOT. 


‘oe the close of the autumn of 1682, the discontent 
which the domestic and foreign policy of the ‘“‘ Merry Monarch” 
had excited among his subjects at last began to assume a tangible 
and aggressive form. The aim of our second Charles was nothing 
less than to overthrow the English constitution, to render himself free 
of parliamentary control, to bias English justice, to make his lieges 
slaves, and to attain his disloyal ends, if need be, by the aid of 
France, whose pensioner he was. Nor had he been at this time un- 
successful in his object. In spite of the hostility of the country 
party—as the opponents of the court were styled—the Duke of York 
was not debarred from succession to the throne ; for, thanks to the 
eloquence of the brilliant Halifax, the Exclusion Bill had been rejected. 
The law had also been turned into a most potent engine of oppres- 
sion by causing it to interpret, not justice, but the wishes of the King ; 
only such judges were appointed as would prove obedient to the 
royal will, and only such juries were summoned as might be trusted 
to carry out the royal behests. The Anglican clergy rallied round 
the throne, and everywhere taught the doctrine of passive obedience 
and the heinousness of resistance to the divine right of kings. A 
secret treaty with Louis of France had rendered Charles, by its 
pecuniary clauses, entirely independent of his subjects. The dis- 
affection of London had been crushed by its Lord Mayor being con- 
verted to the policy of the court, and by the nomination of the 
sheriffs, not at Guildhall, but at Whitehall—an interference which 
made every corporation in the kingdom tremble for its stability. For 
the last ten years the leaders of the country party had waged war to 
the knife against this organised despotism on the part of the mon- 
arch, yet all opposition had proved unavailing. The unscrupulous 
and vindictive Shaftesbury,— 
In friendship false, implacable in hate, 
Resolved to ruin or to rule the State, 

had led the attack, and endeavoured in vain to stir up the nation 
against its sovereign ; then, mortified at the failure of his efforts,-had 
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withdrawn to the Continent, and there perished a victim to dis- 
appointed revenge and dissatisfied ambition. The amiable Lord 
William Russell had, in his place in Parliament, openly opposed the 
court, and warned the country of the dangers that would ensue 
should the arbitrary government of Charles be longer tolerated. 
Algernon Sydney, Essex, and Hampden had followed suit ; but their 
teaching and invective had been delivered to no purpose ; the power 
and the bribes of the throne, acting upon the natural servility of 
man, had been too puissant and convincing not to be effectual in 
crushing all resistance. Victory, therefore, at present rested with the 
King, not with his opponents. 

And now it was that this disaffection, which had so long been 
futile in its efforts at revolt, began to trouble the minds of men of a 
far different character from the recognised chiefs of the country party. 
At that time there were certain desperadoes haunting the taverns of 
the east of London, who, after much secret council and drinking 
together, had come to the conclusion that the simplest solution of 
the national difficulty was to murder the King and his brother, the 
Duke of York, and then—but not till then—the throne being vacant, 
to consider what form of constitution should be adopted. The leader 
of the band was one whose name will live as long as the great satire 
of Dryden is remembered. Anglican priest, Dissenting divine, poli- 
tical agitator, spy, informer, as mischievous as he was treacherous, 
Robert Ferguson belonged to that class which every conspiracy 
seems to enrol ; foremost in advice, last in action, brave when there 
is no danger, but the first to fly and purchase safety by a base and 
compromising confession. On this occasion he was the treasurer of 
the conspirators,— 

Judas that keeps the rebels’ pension-purse ; 
Judas that pays the treason-writer’s fee ; 
Judas that well deserves his namesake’s tree, 

The rest of the crew call for no special mention. Among the 
more prominent we find Josiah Keeling, a citizen and salter of 
London, who was deep in the counsels of the plotters, and who repaid 
their confidence by informing the Government, at the first sign of 
peril, of what had been discussed and planned ; Colonel Walcot, 
an old officer of Cromwell ; Colonel Romsey, a soldier of fortune 
who had fought with distinction in Portugal; Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
“a debauched atheistical bravo;” Robert West, a barrister in good 
practice ; Thomas Shepherd, a wine merchant ; Richard Rumbald, an 
old officer in Cromwell’s army, but at this time a maltster ; Richard 
Goodenough, who had been under-sheriff of London ; John Ayloffe, 
a lawyer, the very man who, on one occasion, to show how complete 
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was the vassalage of England to France, had placed a wooden shoe 
in the chair of the Speaker of the House of Commons ; and Ford, 
Lord Grey of Wark, who had brought himself conspicuously before 
the public by debauching his wife’s sister. Added to this list were 
barristers, soldiers of fortune, bankrupt traders, and the men who, 
having nothing to lose and everything to gain, look upon agitation 
and conspiracy as a form of industry likely to lead to solid advan- 
tages. Such was the reckless band which met to “amend the con- 
stitution,” and “ restore our Protestantism,” during the quiet hours of 
many an autumn evening, in the parlours of the Sun Tavern “ behind 
the Royal Exchange,” the Horseshoe Tavern “on Tower Hill,” the 
Mitre Tavern “ within Aldgate,” the Salutation “in Lombard Street,” 
the Dolphin “ behind Bartholomew Lane,” and in other well-known 
hostels. The only two toasts permitted at the gatherings were “To 
the man who first draws his sword in defence of the Protestant 
religion against Popery and slavery,” and “To the confusion of the two 
brothers at Whitehall.” In order to prevent their conversation being 
overheard by any inquisitive stranger, the conspirators adopted a 
peculiar language which they alone could understand. A blunderbuss 
was a “ swan’s quill,” a musket “a goose-quill,” pistols “ crow-quills,” 
powder and bullets, “ink and sand;” Charles was either “ the 
churchwarden at Whitehall,” or “a blackbird ;” whilst James, Duke 
of York, was “a goldfinch.” The object of these meetings was at 
last decided upon ; it was resolved that the King and his brother 
should be assassinated, or, in the slang employed by the plotters, 
“a deed of bargain and sale should be executed to bar both him in 
possession and him in remainder.” ! 

This resolution carried, the next question which came up for settle- 
ment was how the design should be accomplished. Much discussion 
ensued, but after frequent deliberations a scheme of action was drawn 
up. It was known that the King, on his retutn from racing at New- 
market, would have to pass the farm of Richard Rumbald, called the 
Rye House. This farm was situated in a prettily timbered part of 
Hertfordshire, about eighteen miles from London, and derived its 
name from the Rye, a large meadow adjoining the holding. Close to 
this paddock ran the by-road from Bishop’s Stortford to Hoddesdon, 
which was constantly used by Charles and his brother when they 
drove to or from Newmarket. Thus the royal couple, on such 
occasions, would fall within easy pistol-shot of any assailant secreted 
within the farm. The Rye House, from the nature of its situation, 


' A True Account of the Rye House Flot, by Thomas Sprat, Bishop of 
Rochester, 1685. 
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also seemed to favour conspiracy. It was an old strong building, 
standing alone, and encompassed with a moat ; towards the garden 
it was surrounded by high walls, “so that twenty men might easily 
defend it for some time against five hundred.” From a lofty tower 
in the house an extensive view was commanded ; “ hence all who go 
or come may be seen both ways for more than a mile’s distance.” 
In approaching the farm, when driving from Newmarket to London, 
it was necessary to cross a narrow causeway, at the end of which was 
a toll-gate ; “ which having entered, you go through a yard and a 
little field, and at the end of that, through another gate, you pass into 
a narrow lane, where two coaches could not go abreast.” On the left 
hand of this lane was a thick hedge, whilst on the right stood a low, 
long building used for corn chambers and stables, with several doors 
and windows looking into the road. ‘When you are past the long 
building you go by the moat and the garden wall : that is very strong, 
and has divers holes in it, through which a great many men might 
shoot.” Along by the moat and wall the road continued to the river 
Ware, which had to be crossed by a bridge ; a little lower down 
another bridge, spanning the New River, had to be traversed ; “ in 
both which passes a few men may oppose great numbers.” Behind 
the long building was an outer courtyard, into which a considerable 
body of horse and foot could be drawn up unperceived from the 
road, “ whence they might easily issue out at the same time into each 
end of the narrow lane.” ! 

The Rye House, affording such excellent opportunities, was 
accordingly fixed upon as the rendezvous for “ those who were to be 
actors in the fact.” Arms and ammunition, covered with oysters, 
were to be taken up the river Ware by watermen in the secret of the 
conspiracy, and landed at the farm ; men were to ride down from 
London at night in small detachments, so as to escape observation, 
and then hide themselves in the outbuildings around the holding ; 


_ the servants of the farm, on the day appointed for the “ taking off” 


of the King and his brother, were to be sent out of the way and 
despatched to market ; whilst the anything but hen-pecked maltster 
promised, when the critical moment came, “to lock Mrs. Rumbald 
upstairs.”? So far all was satisfactorily arranged as to the assembling 


1 State Papers, Charles II., June 1683-—‘‘A Particular Account of the 
Situation of the Rye House.” 

2 Rye House Papers. Examination of Robert West of the Middle Temple. 
A special collection among the State Papers. It may be remembered that when 
this collection was examined an original treatise of Milton was discovered among 
the documents—a find which led to Macaulay’s essay on Milton, 
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of the conspirators. The next question that had to be determined 
was as to the execution of the infamous design. This was soon 
arranged. The plotters had ascertained the exact hour the King 
and the Duke of York were to quit Newmarket ; a brief calcula- 
tion was sufficient for them therefore to arrive at the hour when 
the royal coach would be driven past the road running under the 
windows of the Rye House; still, to make matters more sure, 
a couple of watchers were to be stationed in the tower of the 
farm, and give the signal when the quarry was in view. Upon 
the approach of the coach with its attendant equerries, the men 
especially selected for the immediate work of assassination were to 
steal out of their cover and hide themselves behind the wall which 
ran along the road ; the wall was to be provided with convenient 
loopholes, and the conspirators were to stand with their muskets 
ready. “When his Majesty’s coach should come over against the wall, 
three or four of those behind it were to shoot at the postillion and 
the horses ; if the horses should not drop then, there were to be two 
men with an empty cart in the lane near the place, who in the habit 
of labourers should run the cart athwart the lane and so stop the 
horses. Besides those that were to shoot the postillion and the 
horses, there were several appointed to shoot into the coach where 
his Majesty was to be, and others to shoot at the guards that should 
be attending the coach.” The fell work accomplished, the farm with 
its outbuildings was to be at once vacated, the conspirators were 
to jump into their saddles, and make their way to London by the 
Hackney Marshes as fast as their horses could lay legs to the ground. 
If this plan was adopted, it was hoped “they might get to London 
as soon as the news could.” ! 

Still the murder of Charles and his brother was only the begin- 
ning of the end. The death of the King was to be the signal for a 
general rising. The city and suburbs were to be divided into twenty 
districts, with a captain and eight lieutenants at the head of each 
district ; the men to be armed and ready at an hour’s notice for any 
raid that might be commanded. Thesum oftwenty thousand pounds, 
which had been subscribed by the disaffected, was to be distributed 
among the captains to expend as they thought best. The night 
before the return of the King from Newmarket, a body composed of 
two thousand men, drawn from these several districts, were to be 
secreted in empty houses, “ as near the several gates of the city and 
other convenient posts as could be ; the men were to be got into 
those houses and acquainted with the plot to take off the King at 

' Rye House Papers. Examination of Josiah Keeling and Robert West. 
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Rye House ; such as refused should be clapt into the cellars, and 
the rest sally out at the most convenient hour, and seize and shut up 
the gates.” ! 

The moment the revolt had broken out the different captains 
were to muster their men and march them to the several places of 
rendezvous fixed upon ; some were to be stationed in St. James’s 
Square, others in Covent Garden, others again in Southwark, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and the Royal Exchange, whilst those named at 
Moorfields were to take possession of the arms in the Artillery 
Ground. A large body of cavalry was, at the same time, to be on 
the alert and scour the streets, so as to prevent the King’s party from 
embodying or the Horse Guards from doing their duty. The bridges 
over the Thames were to be secured, and fagots taken into the 
narrow streets around Eastcheap for purposes of conflagration, if 
necessary.2. All these measures appeared comparatively easy of 
execution to the conspirators ; one detail in the enterprise, however, 
seems greatly to have perplexed them. As long as the Tower was 
in the hands of the King’s guards, any rise in the city might prove a 
failure. ‘To obtain possession of the Tower was therefore one of the 
most prominent features in the discussions held at the various hostels 
which the conspirators frequented. Some suggested that fagots 
should be heaped about the gates of the building at dead of aight, 
and then set on fire ; others that it should be bombarded from the 
Thames ; whilst a third proposed that men should be lodged in 
Thames Street, and secretly fall upon the guard. ‘Several ways,” 
witnesses Robert West,* “were proposed to surprise and take the 
Tower of London. One was to send ten or twelve men armed with 
pistols, pocket daggers and pocket blunderbusses into the Tower 
under the pretence of seeing the armoury ; another number should go _ 
to see the lions, who, by reason of their not going into the inner gate, 
were not to have their swords taken from them, that the persons who 
went to see the armoury should return into the tavern just within the 
gate, and there eat and drink till the time for the attempt was come, 
that some persons should come in a mourning coach, or some gentle- 
man’s coach to be borrowed for this occasion under pretence of 
making a visit to some of the lords in the Tower ; and just within the 
gate some of the persons issuing out of the tavern should kill one of 
the horses and overturn the coach, so as the gate could not be shut ; 
and the rest of the persons within and those who went to see the 
lions should set upon the guards, that upon a signal of the coach 


1 Rye House Papers. Examination of Josiah Keeling and Robert West. 
2 Jhid, * Lbid. 
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driving down a party of men (lodged in empty houses near the 
Tower) should be ready to rush out, and upon the noise of the first 
shot immediately run down to the gate and break in ; this way, if at 
all put in execution, was to be in the daytime about two o’clock, 
because after dinner the officers are usually dispersed or engaged in 
drinking, and the soldiers loitering from their arms.” 

Another suggestion was “ that several men should enter actions 
against one. another in St. Catherine’s Court, held for the Tower 
liberty within the Tower, and that at the court day, at which time 
great liberty is allowed to all persons to come in, a party of men 
should go as plaintiffs and defendants, and witnesses who should 
come in under pretence of curiosity, and being seconded by certain 
stout fellows working as labourers in the Tower, should attempt the 
surprise.”! It would, however, appear that all these proposals, after 
full consideration, were deemed impracticable, for we learn that no 
definite decision was arrived at, but the capture of the Tower was 
left to the chapter of accidents. The first step, said the plotters, 
was to begin the revolt ; then events, at present unforeseen, would 
spring up and favour the development of the insurrection. “Only 
let the football be dropped,” said one, “‘ and there would be plenty to 
give it a kick.” ? 

The King and his brother shot down, and the city in the hands 
of the conspirators, punishment was then swiftly to overtake those 
who had favoured the past policy of Charles. The late Lord Mayor 
of London, who had specially shown himself the creature of the 
court in willing to yield the charter of the corporation, was to be 
killed. A similar fate was to befall the existing Lord Mayor, also 
guilty of the same subservience ; with this addition, that after death 
“his skin should be flayed off and stuffed and hung up in Guildhall, 
as one who had betrayed the rights and privileges of the city.” The 
office of chief magistrate of the city thus vacant, it was to be filled 
by one Alderman Cornish ; should he refuse to accept the dignity, 
he was to be “knocked on the head.” Certain members of the 
corporation, who “had behaved themselves like trimmers, and 
neglected to repeal several by-laws,” were to be forced to appear 
publicly and admit the fact: in the event of their declining to be 
thus humiliated, they also were to be “ knocked on the head.” The 
civic authorities chastened by this process ot correction applied to 
the cranium, the bench was next to fall under the ire of the plotters. 
All such judges as had been guilty of passing arbitrary judgments, 

' Rye House Papers. Examination of Josiah Keeling and Robert West. 

? Rye House Papers, Examination of Thomas Shepherd. 
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and of identifying the law with the royal will, were to be brought to 
trial, “and their skins stuffed and hung up in Westminster Hall.” 
Then came the turn of the ecclesiastics ; in the vicious hour of mob 
rule the Church is always one of the first and greatest sufferers. On 
this occasion “ bishops, deans, and chapters were to be wholly laid 
aside,” their lands confiscated, and such sums as it was the custom 
to apply to educational purposes were to be appropriated “ to public 
uses in ease of the people from taxes.” Men who had made them- 
selves unpopular during the late Parliament as greedy pensioners of 
che Crown were to be “brought to trial and death, and their skins 
stuffed and then hung up in the Parliament House as betrayers of 
the people and of the trust.” It was also thought “ convenient” that 
certain Ministers of State, such as my Lord Halifax and my Lord 
Hyde, should be “ taken off.” To complete the programme, should 
funds be lacking, a raid was to be made upon the city magnates, for, 
said these advocates of communism, “there was money and plate 
enough among the bankers and goldsmiths.” This scheme of revenge 
and spoliation was to be rigidly carried out ; and those to whom it was 
entrusted were to fulfil it as they would “obey the commandments.” ! 

The insurrection once an accomplished fact, and the prerogative 
of the Crown, with all its attendant evils, overthrown, the reforms 
which had inspired the movement were immediately to be put in 
force. The House of Commons was no longer to be the creature of 
the throne, but of the nation. The people were to meet annually at 
a certain time to choose members of Parliament “ without any writ 
or particular direction to do so.” The Parliament thus chosen was 
to assemble for a stated time ; nor was it to be dissolved, prorogued, 
or adjourned except by its own consent. Parliament was to consist 
of an upper and lower House ; but “ only such nobility should be 
hereditary as were assisting in this design; the rest should only be for 
life, and upon their death the House of Lords should be supplied 
from time to time with new ones out of the House of Commons.” 
To Parliament should be entrusted “the nomination, if not the 
election, of all judges, sheriffs, justices of the peace, and other 
greater or lesser offices, civil or military.” Acts passed by both 
Houses of Parliament should be a perpetual law, without any neces- 
sity for the sanction of the Crown. A council selected from the 
Lords and Commons were to act as the advisers of the sovereign. 
The militia were to be in the hands of the people. Every county 
was to choose its own sheriffs. Parliament was to be held once 
a year, and to sit as long as it had anything to do. All peers 
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who had acted contrary to the interest of the people were to be 
degraded. In matters of religion complete toleration was to be 
accorded to everyone. England was to be a free port, and all 
foreigners who willed it should be naturalised. Finally, the only 
imports to be levied were the excise and land taxes.' 

The example set by London in rising against the despotism of 
the Crown was to be followed by the rest of the country. The Earl 
of Argyll agreed first for thirty thousand, then for ten thousand 
pounds, “to stir the Scots,” who were hotly in favour of revolt, 
“though they had nothing but their claws to fight with rather than 
endure what they did.” In the west of England, Bristol, Taunton, 
and Exeter were fuil of agents of the disaffected ; whilst in the north, 
Chester, York, and Newcastle were ready at a moment’s notice to 
act in union with London. In the south, Portsmouth was the only 
town as yet which had voted in favour of the plot. The east of 
England was quiet. It was agreed that upon the death of Charles 
his illegitimate son, the Duke of Monmouth, should be crowned king, 
but owing to the jealousy of the council appointed to curb the prero- 
gative, and to the measures of the reformers, it was said that the 
royal bastard would be more a “ Duke of Venice” than an English 
monarch.? 

Whilst these schemes were being fashioned within the parlours of 
the “ Dolphin,” the “ Rising Sun,” and the rest of the City taverns, a 
very different order of men were at the same time deliberating how to 
pull the nation out of the slough of despotism into which it had been 
plunged. Upon the death of Shaftesbury, who had been during the 
last years of his life the most prominent of the foes of the court, 
especially of the Duke of York, and the most potent among the dis- 
affected in the city of London, the leaders of the Whig party, aware 
of the danger which menaced them from “froward sheriffs, willing 
juries, mercenary judges, and bold witnesses,” determined not to let 
the cause which Shaftesbury had advocated fall to the ground. They 
held frequent meetings at different places of rendezvous, and formed 
themselves into a select committee, which was known by the name of 
the “ Council of Six.” The members of this council were the Duke 
of Monmouth, who was intriguing for the crown, Lord Essex, Alger- 
non Sydney, Lord William Russell, Lord Howard, and young Hamp- 
den, the grandson of the opponent of ship-money. What the de- 
liberations of this council were it is now difficult to ascertain, owing 
to the prejudiced sources from which information had to be derived ; 

1 Rye House Papers. Examination of Robert West and Zachary Bourn. 
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the official accounts of the plot, drawn up at the request of the King 
by Ford, Lord Grey, and by Sprat, the servile Bishop of Rochester, 
are not to be implicitly believed in ; nor is the evidence of the wit- 
nesses produced by the Crown at the trials of Sydney and Russell a 
whit more trustworthy. There can be no doubt, however, that con- 
sultations were frequently held among the Six as to the best course to 
pursue for resisting a Government which aimed at nothing less than 
arbitrary power. If we are to credit the men who sold their testi- 
mony to the Crown, and the men who purchased life by turning 
King’s evidence, the aim of the Council was to organise an insurrec- 
tion all over the country, and with the help of the discontented Pres- 
byterians in Scotland to put an end to the tyranny of Charles and 
his Popish brother. What was the exact extent of their designs we 
know not, but in all probability the statement by Lady William 
Russell is not far from the truth. “There was,” said her ladyship, 
‘much talk about a general rising, but it only amounted to loose 
discourse, or at most embryos that never came to anything.” 

Nor have we, though the testimony is partial, much reason to 
doubt the assertion. Considering the condition of England at that 
time, and the conflicting views of the Six who constituted the 
council, it would have been difficult for any decided and unanimous 
scheme ef action to have been prepared. Though the conduct of 
Charles had caused much discontent and distress, yet the nation at 
large felt itself powerless to oppose the evil. The Whigs were in a 
minority, whilst the Royalists were a most formidable party, in whose 
hands were all the military and naval resources of the kingdom. To 
levy war upon the Merry Monarch, as had forty years before been 
levied upon his father, was a scheme which bore failure on its very 
face, and could not have been seriously entertained by keen and 
cautious men like Russell or Sydney. The Six in all probability con- 
tented themselves with merely forming estimates of the strength of 
their followers, and with knitting together a confederacy which abso- 
lute necessity might call into action. We must also remember that 
the members of the Council were not in such harmony with each 
other as to render it probable that they had fixed upon any distinct 
plan of rebellion. Monmouth was in favour of a monarchy with 
himself as monarch. Algernon Sydney had no other object before 
him but the realisation of his cherished idea of a republic, and 
frankly declared that it was indifferent to him whether James Duke 
of York or James Duke of Monmouth was on the throne. Essex 
was very much the same way of thinking as Sydney. Russell and 
Hampden wished for the exclusion of the Duke of York, as a Papist, 
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from the throne, the redress of certain grievances, and the return ot 
the Constitution within its ancient lines ; whilst Howard, the falsest 
and most mercenary of men, was ready to vote for any change of 
government which could be harmlessly effected, and by which his 
own interests would not be forgotten. Many years after the execu- 
tion of her husband, Lady William Russell said, with reference to 
these men and the measures they proposed, that she was convinced 
it was but talk, “and ’tis possible that talk going so far as to consider 
if a remedy to suppress evils might be sought, how it could be 
found.” 

To return to the Rye House plotters. We are told by those 
given to speculation and organisation that in all calculations a large 
allowance should be made for that which upsets most plans—the un- 
foreseen. On this occasion the conspirators were so sanguine of their 
scheme as never to imagine it might be put to nought by pure acci- 
dent. The farm had been engaged, the men instructed, the necessary 
hiding-places prepared, and all things were ready for the murderous 
deed. Suddenly the unforeseen occurred, and all the careful measures 
of the would-be regicides were rendered abortive. Owing to his 
house having caught fire, Charles was obliged to leave Newmarket 
eight days earlier than he had intended, and thus, thanks to this happy 
conflagration, passed unscathed by the Rye House, then completely 
deserted ; his Majesty was comfortably ensconced at Whitehall, toy- 
ing with his mistresses and sorting their bonbons, whilst his enemies, 
unconscious of his escape, were congratulating themselves that in 
another week their work would be done, and their victim fall an easy 
prey to their designs. 

And now the result ensued which invariably attends upon treason 
which has failed and which fears detection. It was an age when plots 
were freely concocted against the Crown and those in supreme 
authority, yet, often as conspiracies were entered into, there were 
always witnesses ready to come forward and swear away the lives of 
their former accomplices, to divulge what they had pledged them- 
selves to keep secret, and if need be to follow in every detail the 
example of the biggest scoundrel of the seventeenth century, Doctor 
Titus Oates of Salamanca. Among the minor persons engaged in 
the Rye House plot was, as we have said, Josiah Keeling ; he was 
now fearful of the fate which might befall him should the authorities 
at Whitehall get wind of the past deliberations, and accordingly with 
that prudence which characterised him he was determined to be first 
in the field to make a clean breast of all that had been planned and 
suggested. First he went to Lord Dartmouth, of the Privy Council, 
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and told his tale, and then was referred by that statesman to his col- 
league, Mr. Secretary Jenkins. Jenkins took down the deposition of 
the man, but said that unless the evidence was supported by another 
witness, no investigation of the matter could be proceeded with. 
Keeling was, however, equal to the occasion, and induced his brother 
John, a turner in Blackfriars, to corroborate his statements. The plot 
now authenticated by the two requisite witnesses, the Secretary of 
State thought it his duty to communicate the affair to the rest of the 
advisers of the Crown. It appears, however, that a few days after 
his confession the conscience of the younger brother, John Keeling, 
pricked him, and he secretly availed himself of the first opportunity 
to inform Richard Goodenough that the plot had been discovered by 
the Government, and advised all who had been engaged in it to fly 
beyond sea. 

This news coming to the ears of Colonel Romsey and Robert 
West, who were bosom friends, the two, unconscious of the revelations 
of the Keelings, thought it now prudent to save their own skins by 
informing ministers of all that had occurred, and, indeed, to make 
their story the more palatable to the Government, of a little more than 
had occurred. Accordingly they wended their way to Whitehall, and 
there told how the house at Rye had been offered them by Rumbold, 
the maltster ; how at this house forty men well armed and mounted, 
commanded in two divisions by Romsey and Walcot, were to 
assemble ; and how on the return of the King from Newmarket, 
Romsey with his division was to stop the coach, and murder Charles 
and his brother, whilst Walcot was to busy himself in engaging with 
the guards. So far the narrative of the informers tallied with the 
confessions of the Keelings. But Romsey and West, aware how 
hateful Lord William Russell, Algernon Sydney, and the rest of the 
cabal were to the Government, by their open opposition to the home 
and foreign policy of the court, essayed to give the impression that 
the Council of Six were also implicated in the detestable designs of 
the Rye House plotters! When unscrupulous men in supreme 
power are anxious to gratify their animosity, any evidence calculated 
to bring foes within reach is acceptable. The hints of Romsey and 
West were sufficient for the purpose, and orders were instantly issued 
by the Secretaries of State for the arrest of the Six. The first victim was 
Lord William, who was at once taken before the council for examina- 
tion ; but as he denied all the charges brought against him, he was 
forthwith sent to the Tower. Algernon Sydney next followed. He 
had been seized whilst at his lodgings, and all his papers sealed and 
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secured by a messenger. Once before the council, he answered a 
few questions, “respectfully and without deceit,” but his examination 
was brief, for on his refusal to reply to certain queries put to him, he 
also was despatched to the Tower. Monmouth, having received 
timely warning, had placed the North Sea between him and the 
court. Ford, Lord Grey, had been brought before the council, had 
been examined and sent to the Tower, but managing to bribe his 
guards, had escaped. Lord Essex and Hampden were imprisoned : 
shortly after his confinement, Essex, who was subject to consti- 
tutional melancholy, committed suicide by cutting his throat. Lord 
Howard was still at large, protesting that there was no plot, and that 
he had never heard of any. Orders were, however, issued for his 
arrest, and when the officers came to his house, they found him 
secreted up the chimney in one of his rooms. As Keeling had 
informed against the Rye House plotters, so Lord Howard now 
informed against the Six. Weeping at the fact that he was a prisoner, 
he promised to reveal all ; his revelations were considered so satis- 
factory that within a few days after their being taken down by the 
council, both Lord William Russell and Algernon Sydney were put 
upon their trial for high treason. 

Russell was the first to stand at the bar. It appears that one 
evening he had been present at the house of Thomas Shepherd in 
Abchurch Lane, where the Rye House conspirators were occasionally 
in the habit of meeting and discussing their plans. He had gone 
thither to tastesome wine. “It was the greatest accident in the world 
I was there,” said Russell at his trial, ‘and when I saw that company 
was there I would have been gone again. I came there to speak with 
Mr. Shepherd, for I was just come to town.” His excuse was raised 
in vain. Romsey, Shepherd, and Howard were playing into the 
hands of the Crown, and each did his best by hard swearing and false 
testimony to make the prisoner’s conviction certain. The gallant 
colonel asserted that he had seen his lordship at the house of 
Shepherd, where discourse was being held by the cabal of conspirators 
as to surprising the King’s guards and creating an insurrection 
throughout the country. Thomas Shepherd next followed, and gave 
very much the same evidence as Romsey—that his house in Abchurch 
Lane was let as a place of rendezvous for the disaffected ; that the 
substance of the discourse of those who met there was how to surprise 
the guards and organise a rising ; that two meetings were held at his 
house, and that he believed the prisoner attended both, but that he 
was certainly at the meeting when they talked of seizing the guards. 
Then Lord Howard was called as a witness. He said that he was 
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one of the Six, and had attended the meetings at the house of 
Shepherd ; at’such meetings it had been agreed to begin the insur- 
rection in the country before raising the city, and there had also been 
some talk of dealing with the discontented Scotch; at these 
deliberations no question was put or vote collected, and he of course 
concluded by the presence of Lord William that the prisoner gave 
his consent like the rest to the designs of the cabal. 

In his defence Russell denied that he ever had any intention 
against the life of the King ; he was ignorant of the proceedings of 
the Rye House plotters, and his mixing with the conspirators on the 
sole occasion he had visited Shepherd at Abchurch Lane was purely 
duetoaccident. Hehad gone thither about some wine. He did not 
admit that he had listened to any talk as to the possibility of creating 
an insurrection ; but even had he made such an admission, talk of 
that nature could not be construed into treason, for by a special 
statute (the old statute of treasons) passed in the reign of Edward IIL., 
“a design to levy war is not treason ;” besides, such talk had not 
been acted upon ; they had met to consult, but they acted nothing 
in pursuance of that consulting. The attorney-general held a different 
view, and asserted it had often been determined that to prepare 
forces to fight against the King was a design within the statute of 
Edward III. to kill the King. The presiding judge, as a creature of 
the court, was, of course, of the same opinion ; he summed up the 
evidence, deeming it unfavourable to the prisoner ; and the jury, 
basing their verdict upon the tone of the bench, brought in a sentence 
of guilty of high treason. In spite of every effort that affection could 
inspire and interest advocate, Lord William Russell ended his days 
on the scaffold. ‘“ That which is most certain in the affair is,” writes 
Charles James Fox in his history of James II., “that Russell had 
committed no overt act indicating the imagining the King’s death 
even according to the most strained construction of the statute of 
Edward III.; much less was any such act legally proved against 


him ; and the conspiring to levy war was not treason, except by a 


recent statute of Charles II., the prosecutions upon which were 
expressly limited to a certain time which in these cases had elapsed ; 
so that it is impossible not to assent to the opinion of those who have 
ever stigmatised the condemnation and execution of Russell as a most 
flagrant violation of law and justice.” 

The same measure was now meted out to Algernon Sydney as 
had been dealt to Russell. In the eyes of the bench, conspiring to 
levy war and conspiring against the King’s life were considered one 
and the same thing. It was in vain that Sydney asserted that he had 
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not conspired to the death of the King, that he had not levied war, and 
that he had not written anything to stir up the people against the King. 
It was in vain that even the Rye House plotters had to confess they 
knew nothing of him, and had never seen him at the different meetings. 
Canting Nadab, however—as Dryden, in his immortal satire, calls Lord 
Howard—was there, ready to swear away a colleague’s life or do any 
other dirty trick provided his own skin and estate were not forfeited 
for past misdeeds ; his evidence was the chief trump card on which 
the court relied to score the game. Accordingly his lordship began 
his testimony by relating what had passed at the meetings of the Six, 
as to the best means for defending the public interest from invasion, 
and the advisability of the rising breaking out first in the country 
instead of in the city. He also stated that it was the special province 
of Algernon Sydney to deal with the malcontent Scots, and had 
carried out this task through the agency of one Aaron Smith, who had 
gone north and been provided with funds for the purpose. This 
assertion, though Howard candidly said he only spoke from hearsay, 
was deemed sufficient by the advisers of the Crown to place Sydney’s 
head in jeopardy. As the law, however, demanded that in all trials 
for high treason there should be fwo witnesses against the prisoner 
before sentence could be passed, and as no other witness had the base- 
ness to act the part so well played by Lord Howard, it was necessary 
for the court to resort to some expedient which would sufficiently 
answer its purpose of convicting Sydney. The Court was equal to 
the emergency. Search was made among Sydney’s papers, and it 
was discovered that he had written a treatise—his famous discourse on 
Government—which particularly discussed the paramount authority 
of the people and the legality of resisting an oppressive Government. 
A few isolated passages of the work were read here and there, the 
extracts given were garbled, and, thanks to the colouring of the prose- 
cution, the case against the prisoner looked black indeed. Entering 
upon his defence, Sydney, like Russell, denied that he had ever con- 
spired to the death of Charles ; nor was he a friend of Monmouth, with 
whom he had spoken but three times in his life : he objected to the 
evidence of Howard, which was based upon hearsay, but if such 
testimony were true, he was but one witness, and the law required two. 
As for regarding a mangled portion of his treatise as a second witness, 
it was iniquitous. “Should a man,” he cried, “be indicted for trea- 
son for scraps of papers, innocent in themselves, but when pieced 
and patched with Lord Howard’s story, made a contrivance to kill 
the King? Let them not pick out extracts, but read the work as 
awhole. If they took Scripture to pieces, they could make all the 
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penmen of the Scripture blasphemous. They might accuse David of 
saying there is no God ; the evangelists of saying that Christ was 
a blasphemer and seducer, and of the apostles that they were drunk.” 
Then he ended by denying that he had any connection with the 
malcontents in Scotland. “I have not sent myself,” he said, “nor 
written a letter into Scotland ever since 1659 ; nor do I know one 
man in Scotland to whom I can write, or from whom I ever received 
one.” He refuted the charges brought against him in vain. The 
notorious Jeffries was now the presiding judge, and never was sum- 
ming up from the bench more culpably partial or more flagrantly 
at variance with the clauses of the judicial oath. ‘I look upon 
the meetings of the Six,” said Jeffries to the jury, “and the meetings 
of the Rye House plotters as having one and the same end in view ; 
I place implicit faith in the evidence of Howard; I deny that 
it is necessary that there shall be two witnesses to convict a pri- 
soner of high treason ; and as for the treatise of Sydney, I declare 
it is sufficient to condemn the author as being guilty of compassing 
and imagining the death of the King.” Upon the jury retiring to con- 
sider their verdict, Jeffries sternly informed them that he had ex. 
plained the law, and that they were bound to accept his interpretation 
of it. Thus left without any option in the matter, the jury returned 
at the end of half an hour into court, and brought in a verdict of 
guilty. After a brief confinement, Algernon Sydney was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, Dec. 7, 1683. 

Thus ended one of the most iniquitous and unjust trials that the 
annals of justice ever had to record. ‘‘ The proceedings in the case 
of Algernon Sydney,” writes Fox, “ were most detestable. The pro- 
duction of papers containing speculative opinions upon government 
and liberty, written long before, and perhaps never intended to be 
published, together with the use made of those papers in considering 
them as a substitute for the second witness to the overt act, 
exhibited such a compound of wickedness and nonsense as is hardly 
to be paralleled in the history of judicial tyranny. But the validity of 
pretences was little attended to at that time in the case of a person 
whom the court had devoted to destruction; and upon evidence 
such as has been stated was this great and excellent man condemned 
to die.” Upon the accession of “the Deliverer” to the throne, an 
Act was passed annulling and making void the attainder of Algernon 
Sydney on account of its having been obtained “ without sufficient 
legal evidence of any treason committed by him,” and “ by a partial 
and unjust construction of the statute declaring what was his treason.” 
The fate of the Rye House conspirators was very various. Some 
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filed never to return, and were outlawed like Ferguson and Good- 
enough ; others confessed, and were pardoned like Romsey ; whilst 
a third offered in vain to purchase life by turning informers, as was 
the case with Walcot and Armstrong. Two years later those who 
had been outlawed, and were living in exile, again tried their hand at 
insurrection by aiding Monmouth in his revolt. 


ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 
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A VISIT TO LA VERNIA. 


REZZO is one of those Tuscan cities which is the most easy of 

access, and the most seldom visited by ordinary travellers. 

The very fact that it is only three hours by train from Florence, and 

lies on the main line to Rome, rather tends to produce this result. 

Yet Arezzo offers many attractions both to the student of art and 

history, and those who can devote a few days to the study of its 
antiquities will find the time well spent. 

In the first place, Arezzo is a bright and pleasant town, prettily 
situated on a sloping hill, which rises gently from the Val Chiana, 
and surrounded by loftier mountains. It is famous for the lightness 
and salubrity of its air, which, as long ago as Giovanni Villani’s days, 
was popularly supposed to impart a certain delicacy and refinement 
of intellect—in the words of Michael Angelo, “ softilita””—to its 
natives. ‘‘ Dear Giorgio,” the great man would say to Vasari, him- 
self an Aretine by birth, “if my mind is worth anything, I owe it to 
the fine air of your Arezzo country.” And, indeed, the roll of illus- 
trious Aretines of all ages is a long one. In those ancient days when 
Arretium formed one of the twelve cities of the Etruscan confedera- 
tion, it was the home of the powerful Cilnii family, from which 
Maecenas descended. In medieval times the poet Petrarch, Guittone, 
the inventor of the sonnet ; the artists, Margaritone and Spinello ; 
Guido, the improver of the musical system ; Pietro Aretino, the 
satirist, and many others, equally well known, first saw the light 


within the walls of Arezzo. 


The Aretines have shown a praiseworthy reverence for their great 
men from the time when they invited Petrarch to visit the house 
where he was born, during his father’s exile from Florence, and 
which had been preserved with religious care by the public magis- 
trates. The notes of the musical scale with which the name of the 
Benedictine monk, Guido, is for ever linked, are still to be seen 
painted outside the house, which was once his home; and the 
number of commemorative tablets on the walls has given rise to the 
common saying, that the stones still speak in Arezzo. 

From Etruscan days the coral-red jars manufactured at Arretium 
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were held in high esteem, and have been celebrated both by Martial 
and Pliny. Specimens of this pottery may still be seen at the 

- Museum, and since the bronzes discovered here have been moved to 
Florence, these, with a few ancient inscriptions, are the only traces 
left of Etruscan and Roman remains. But in treasures of 13th and 
14th century art Arezzo is rich. It has a noble duomo, one of the 
earliest and most interesting examples of Italian Gothic architecture, 
bearing a close resemblance to S. Maria Novella of Florence, and 
containing, among other choice sculpture, the famous tomb on which 
the battles and sieges of the warrior bishop Tarlati are represented. 
In another quarter of the town, looking on the picturesque old 
market-place, is the ancient shrine of S. Maria Pieve, whose fantastic 
front of twisted columns and arcaded apse have won a new claim on 
the interest of this generation as the “ pillared church,” of Pompilia’s 
soldier-saint Giuseppe Caponsacchi, Canon of the Pieve. Lastly, we 
have in S. Francesco a storehouse of the noblest medieval art from 
the chapel where Spinello’s archangel flashes down upon us with his 
drawn sword, to the choir where we find the wonderful series of 
frescoes by the hand of a painter who amazes us by his mastery of 
form and effect, while he fascinates us by the deep poetry and 
spiritual force of his conceptions. If Arezzo contained nothing 
but these scenes from the legend of the True Cross by Piero della 
Francesca, it would be well worthy of a visit. When we have seen 
all this we can go beyond the walls and explore the tract of country 
known as the Casentino or valley of the Upper Arno. A fiercely 
contested battle-ground it was in Dante’s time, when Arezzo was 
the great stronghold of the Ghibelline party, who from its walls 
waged war on the Guelfs of Florence, and this fair Aretine territory 
was laid waste by repeated invasions of the foe. 

It is hard to recall that warlike age in our own days when the 
Casentino was a rich and smiling district, fair at all times, but most of 
all in the early autumn when purple figs and scarlet pomegranates— 
pomi @ oro—hang in clusters from the trees, and acacias and vines 
are touched with their first tints of gold. The vintage had already 
begun on the warm September day when we left the gates of Arezzo 
and drove up Val d’Arno to visit the renowned mountain sanctuary 
of La Vernia. The vineyards on either side of the road were alive 
with bright groups of peasants gathering the first ripe grapes, and 
piling up the large wicker baskets into wagons harnessed with white 
oxen who stood lazily by, shaking their heads now and then to drive 
away the flies with the crimson tassels which hung over their fore- 
heads. 
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For three hours we followed the course of the Arno, which, “ not 
content with its hundred miles race,” here begins those interminable 
windings through the midst of this fair Tuscan land which Dante, in 
his bitter invective against the dwellers on its banks, describes as 
peopled alternately with curs, wolves, and foxes ; in other words, 
Aretines, Florentines, and Pisans. 

In the Casentino it is still a clear mountain stream, flowing 
quietly along its rocky bed, spanned here and there by bridges 
with raised arches telling of winter seasons when the now slumbering 
waters reach a perilous height. 

As we proceed onward up the hill towards Bibbiena in the 
Casentino, we are reminded at every step of Dante’s minute descrip- 
tion of these scenes which he knew so well. From the green slopes 
on either side descend those glittering rills, the cool waters for which 
the forger Adam of Brescia thirsted in the flames of hell. To our 
left is the mountain of the Pratomagno dividing the Casentino from 
the lower valley of Arno ; to the right that “great yoke of Apennine,” 
which forms the water-shed of Tuscany and Umbria, and separates 
the streams which flow into the Arno from those which join the 
Tiber. Before we began the last steep ascent into Bibbiena our 
vetturino, pointing with his whip to a lofty fir-clad crest towering high 
above a desolate ridge of bare cliffs, cried out “ Ecco La Vernia !” 
There, before our eyes, was the mountain where the strange monk 
of old sought out a solitude far removed from the haunts of men. 
La Vernia, whose barren rocks and pine forests have been painted 
by Giotto and Angelico, and a hundred other artists, for the sake of 
Francis, a Vernia of which Dante sang in the highest spheres of 
Paradise. 

Nel crudo sasso intra Tevere ed Arno 
Da Cristo prese |’ ultimo sigillo 
Che le sue membra du’ anni portarno. 

Bibbiena itself, where we spent the night before undertaking the 
steep ascent of Monte Alvernia, is a flourishing little town in the 
heart of the Casentino, standing in the midst of cornfields and 
chestnut woods. Brown-faced children and dark-eyed maidens, with 
smooth, long tresses and broad straw hats, looked curiously at us 
from the door-steps as we passed, and every roof and window of the 
quaint old wooden houses was gay with heaps of orange-coloured 
maize spread out to dry in the sun. 

The walls of Bibbiena were razed by the Florentines in their 
anger with the inhabitants who received the exiled Medici on their 
expulsion in 1509, but its chief claim on public notice rests on the 
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celebrity attained by one of its natives, Bernardo Dovizi, better 
known as Cardinal Bibbiena, the tutor of Leo X., and the friend and 
patron of Raphael. It is to the credit of the worldly prelate and 
author of the “ Calandra” that in his busy Roman life, amidst all the 
honours which the Pope showered upon him, he did not forget his 
birthplace, but erected the church of S. Lorenzo there, and decorated 
its altars with some fine terra-cottas from the a/elier of the Della 
Robbias. One of these is a Piet& surrounded with lovely angels and 
saints, the other a Nativity. Both are encircled ina wreath of cherub 
heads, vine-leaves, and clusters of fruit, all exquisitely carved, and 
delicately coloured. The heartrending expression of grief on the 
Virgin’s face in the former, and the startled expression of the shep- 
herds as the heavenly vision breaks upon their eyes, have much in 
common with the masterpieces of Andrea della Robbia at La Vernia, 
and were probably the work of the same master. 

It was in the plains below the old ramparts of Bibbiena that 
the great fight of Campaldino took place on the 11th of June, 
1289, between the Ghibellines of Arezzo and the Florentine Guelfs. 
Dante himself, then a young man of four-and-twenty, fought in the 
thick of the battle in the ranks of the cavalry, and in a letter 
quoted by Leonardo Aretino, he describes how, after narrowly 
escaping defeat, his own side won the day, and completely routed 
the Aretines, whose warlike Bishop, Ubertini, was slain in the engage- 
ment. In the fifth canto of the Purgatory, he puts the tale of that 
fatal evening into the mouth of one of the unhappy fugitives who 
died of his wounds in the flight, and whose corpse was whirled along 
the waters of the Archiano, a stream which falls into the Arno just 
below Bibbiena. The description of the clouds gathering over the 
mountains towards dusk and falling in torrents of rain on the battle- 
field heaped with dead and dying, is given with all the vividness of 
an eye-witness. To-day all is still in those fair regions. The ashes 
of Guelf and Ghibelline warriors have fed the golden corn that waves 
on the fertile plain, and the peaceful music of the “ Angelus ” rings 
along the green hill-side which once echoed to the noise of clashing 
steel and the confused shouts of struggling horsemen. We looked 
across the valley at the towers of Poppi rising on the opposite hill 
in the calm glow of the evening sunlight, and listened to the bells of 
the Bibbiena churches behind us until the tale of that hard-won fight 
which Dante has made real to us seemed to fade away again into the 
dimness of past ages, and we forgot that the wooded slopes below us 
had ever been the scene of strife and bloodshed. 


Early the next morning we started for La Vernia through fields of 
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tall maize and woods laden with those chestnuts for which Bibbiena 
was famous as long ago as Burchiello’s days. Skirting the banks of the 
Corsalone torrent we passed through a forest where ilex and holly and 
here and there fig-trees and laurels mingled with the shady chestnut- 
trees until we crossed the stream, and the more arduous part of the 
ascent began. These remote scenes were not unknown to English 
travellers of past generations, and if on the further side of Arno 
Vallombrosa remotely remembers 
The foot which she knew when her leaves were September’s, 
these forest shades recall the home-sick lay of the exiled Jacobite 
who— 
Heard on La Vernia’s Scargill’s whispering trees, 
And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees. 
But as we climb the rugged mountain-side and seek out a path among 
rocks overgrown with moss and brambles, we leave other memories 
behind for those of Francis. Every step is hallowed by the remem- 
brance of his presence in these parts, and our peasant guides could 
point out the oaks which mark the place where he rested and the 
spring from which he drank, as well as the monks themselves. The 
very birds clapped their wings with joy at his coming, they told us, 
quoting almost the words of the “ Fioretti ”—“ our brothers and sisters 
sang out to bid him welcome.” As we ascended higher, the road 
became steeper and the rocks more barren, until we reached the 
grass meadows at the base of the perpendicular cliffs at the top of 
which the convent stands. A little further on at a spot known as La 
Becia, or the Fountain of St. Francis, is a small hostelry built by the 
municipality of Florence forthe reception of women-pilgrims, and from 
this point a rough path cut in the rock leads to the convent gates. 

The story of the foundation of the sanctuary in this secluded and 
inaccessible region can only be briefly told here, but is given in all 
its picturesque details by the Saint’s biographers. 

When Francis was passing by the castle of Montefeltro on one of 
journeys his attention was attracted by the sound of music and 
festivities proceeding from its walls. Hearing that these rejoicings 
were kept to celebrate the investiture of a member of the family with 
knighthood, he entered the court of the castle, and preached to the 
assembled guests with such fervour, that the whole company listened 
entranced at his eloquence. Among the guests was a certain Orlando, 
Count of Chiusi-Clusentinum, a citadel in the neighbourhood of Monte 
Alvernia, whence the name Casentino is derived. This wealthy 
Tuscan noble desired to converse with Francis, and deeply moved by 
his zeal and devotion, offered him a wild and barren mountain which 
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he owned in Tuscany as especially fitted by its seclusion for a place 
of retreat and contemplation. 

Francis accepted the gift gratefully, and finding the lonely heights 
of La Vernia “devout and apt for prayer,” spent many weeks if a 
rude hut, which Orlando, who had climbed the hill to welcome him 
with a train of armed servants, made for him out of the branches of 
trees, which they cut down with their swords. When the fame of the 
Stigmata had made La Vernia sacred, and the three monks who had 
originally accompanied Francis were daily joined by new brethren 
who came in ever increasing numbers, it was found necessary to erect 
a more substantial building, and twenty-six years after the death of 
the Patriarch, the convent itself a solid structure of stone capable of 
receiving ninety monks, was raised by the alms of the faithful. 

The massive walls which, with their narrow ioop-holes look like 
some medieval fortress crowning the precipitous heights and seem to 
form part of the rock itself, are said to belong to the original building, 
but the greater portion of the first convent was destroyed by fire in 
the fifteenth century, and rebuilt on the same ground by the Florentine 
Guild of Cloth Merchants. This august company took the convent 
under its especial protection, and the municipality of Florence have 
continued to exercise the same beneficent influence on behalf of the 
present Franciscan community. 

Each year the Gonfaloniere or a specially elected deputy visits 
La Vernia on the 17th of September when the festival of the Stigmata 
is held, and plants the standard of Florence at the convent gates. It 
is partly owing to this protection and partly to the reverence in which 
the memory of Francis is held that La Vernia has been one of the few 
convents spared by the ItalianGovernment. The present community 
numbers about a hundred Franciscan monks, all usefully and 
actively engaged. Many are sent out to preach in the neighbouring 
villages and travel about Umbria and Tuscany teaching the poor 
peasantry and ministering to their wants in health and sickness. Some 
are sent to preach Lent and Advent sermons in Florence and other 
large towns, while of those who remain at home some are engaged in 
theological studies, and others—the lay portion of the community we 
may suppose—are employed in the Farmacia and go out as doctors 
among the poor, or else work as woodcutters, carpenters, blacksmiths 
and shoemakers, besides performing the necessary labour of the large 
establishment and attending to the duties of hospitality, no light task 
at those seasons when pilgrims from all parts flock’to La Vernia. In 
the week of the festival of the Stigmata, which had taken place about 
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a fortnight before our visit, our peasant guides informed us that the 
number of pilgrims had been as many as two thousand. 

A day rarely passes without some pilgrimage of Tuscan or 
Umbrian peasants visiting the shrine, and the day we arrived we 
found a party of cntadini, who had climbed the hill before us, 
attending mass in the great convent church. As we entered, two 
monks were officiating at the high altar, while another played the 
organ, and from the choir at the easternmost end of the church came 
the rich, full voices of the Brothers Minor chanting the office. 

Immediately service was over, a courteous and intelligent friar 
advanced to greet us, and finding we could not accept his offer to 
spend the night at La Vernia, conducted us at once over the convent 
in company with the peasants who had arrived that morning. 

The chief conventual buildings are grouped round a paved court- 
yard which we enter by a narrow gateway. Near this spot is the 
chapel of S. Maria degli Angeli, the first church raised on the moun- 
tain, and begun in the days of Francis from whom it received the 
name of his own beloved Porziuncula at Assisi. The ancient wooden 
desks at which the monks recited their offices are still to be seen 
here, and a Della Robbia relief representing the Virgin when she 
appeared to St. Bonaventura and gave him the measure of the chapel 
which was built in exact accordance with her directions, and has to 
this day remained unaltered. 

When the community became too numerous to worship in this 
small chapel, another Count of Chiusi began the great church, which 
was completed in 1455 by the Florentine merchants of the Arte della 
Lana, and is united to S. Maria degli Angeli by a tall bell-tower 
containing the actual bell from Orlando’s Castle of Chiusi. This relic 
of the original lord of La Vernia was moved here by the special 
permission of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and has been twice re-cast since it 
has occupied its present position. Orlando himself became a member 
of the third order of Francis in the Saint’s lifetime, and lies buried 
in the little church of S. Maria degli Angeli. Many are the noble 
benefactors who gave their gold to build or adorn a chapel at 
La Vernia, and whose bones rest in the precincts of the convent, 

Among the decorations, which were the gift of Florentine citizens, 
are several altar-pieces of the Della Robbia school, which is largely 
represented at La Vernia. Of these, three masterpieces by the hand 
of Andrea della Robbia are to be seen in the Chiesa Maggiore, 
the Annunciation, Nativity and Ascension. The two former, in 
their delicate blue and white tints, are exquisite specimens of this 
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master who carried the art of Luca’s invention to the highest degree 
of perfection of which it is capable. 

Never was the spirit of the words Zuce ancilla Domini rendered 
more perfectly than in the lowly maiden kneeling before the angelic 
messenger who, swift and strong in his youthful beauty, bends on 
one knee to utter his Ave. And surely not even Raphael himself 
ever painted a sweeter and more life-like image of childhood than 
that of the radiant Child-Christ, who holds up his fingers to his lips 
and laughs for joy in his mother’s face. 

As in the well-known Annunciation on the Hospital of the 
Innocents in Florence, by Andrea, a tall white lily growing in a pot 
stands between Gabriel and the Virgin, and a frieze of classic mould- 
ing takes the place of the usual wreath of flowers and fruit that frames 
in the subject. 

The monk who was our guide seemed to catch a gleam of 
inspiration from these terra-cotta pictures, which were so familiar to 
him, and his bronzed face was lighted up with genuine pleasure as he 
pointed to the Nativity, and exclaimed: “ But see that Child, how 
natural, how expressive !—the breath alone is wanting.” And as we 
stood before the Ascension, he turned to the heretic Inglesi with a 
kindly smile ; “ Zcco/” he said ; “these are the same for you as for 
us. They are written for us all in the Bible ; there is nething to 
separate us here.” 

He led us out on the broad piazza in front of the church, and 
after showing us many smaller chapels raised to commemorate 
different events in the life of Francis, he conducted us through a 
long covered cloister to the chapel erected on the site of the great 
beech-tree, where the great Saint knelt rapt in prayer when he 
received the Stigmata. This gallery, which runs along the edge 
of the cliff looking down on Bibbiena and the valley below, was 
built two hundred years ago to shelter the monks from the piercing 
cold of the winter nights during their long vigils. Twice in the 
twenty-four hours, at midnight and after vespers, they pass in pro- 
cession through this cloister to the chapel, chanting litanies in 
honour of the Stigmata. The cloister itself is decorated with curious 
terra-cotta representations of the Via Crucis, and over the door of 
the chapel is a beautiful figure of Francis holding the cross in his 
hand, by one of the Della Robbias. 

The chapel, which was begun thirty-seven years after the death of 
Francis, when the wondrous tale of the Stigmata was fresh in the 
hearts of his followers, still retains its original features, and a bronze 
grating in front of the altar marks the exact spot which the reverence 
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of ages has consecrated. Above the altar is another great relief by 
Andrea della Robbia representing the Crucifixion, and remarkabie for 
the beauty of the weeping angels, who hover in mid-air, clasping their 
hands together or covering their faces in agonised grief, as well as for 
the power of expression shown in the different saints assembled at the 
foot of the Cross. The figure of Francis, who stands opposite the 
Virgin, bears a striking resemblance to the well-known head of 
S. Giovanni Gualberto in the Vallombrosa altarpiece by Perugino, 
and shows how near this artist in terra-cotta came to the highest 
achievements of the best Umbrian masters. In refinement of type 
and sincerity of devotional emotion, Andrea della Robbia’s sorrow- 
ing saints yield to none of his contemporaries’ creations, while the 
twenty-three cherub-heads, each different and each instinct with life, 
set in the frame of the altar-piece, have all the charm and innocent 
grace which belong to Luca’s children. 

After showing its many other smaller chapels, our guide led us 
down rudely cut steps to different caves hidden in the rock, each 
hallowed by the presence of Francis, or by the memory of some 
heavenly vision which appeared to him. The peasants and children 
who accompanied us listened intently to the glowing language in 
which the monk described each separate incident of the story, and 
falling on their knees repeated a Pater Noster and Gloria Patri 
devoutly after him. 

Our courteous guide was now summoned away to attend to other 
duties, but before taking leave of us, he led us across the piazza to 
the guest chamber, where we were hospitably entertained by a lay- 
brother. We had a companion at dinner in the person of the 
Bibbiena doctor, who had ridden up that morning to see a sick monk, 
and had brought his little girl with him on her first visit to La Vernia. 
It was touching to see the delight and amusement with which the 
monks gathered round the child, asking her name, patting her 
curly head, and feeding and petting her in the fondest manner. 
Naturally enough, they seemed to hail gladly any communication 
with the outer world, and a venerable looking old brother who had 
weathered the snows and frosts of more than eighty winters in this 
desolate abode, amused us by the eagerness with which he asked our 
friend the doctor, “‘ What news in Bibbiena?” Although so remote 
a place to us, the little mountain town was evidently to him the centre 
of life and business. 

Later in the day we ascended the highest point of the mountain, 
a rock called Za Penna. Passing under an arched gateway behind 
the church, and leaving the long low building which contains the 
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friars’ cells on our left, we crossed a wood-yard, where two brothers 
were sawing planks of timber, and came out into the dose of fine 
beech-trees and tall pines, where the birds of old sang to Francis, 
while Orlando’s men-at-arms cut down logs to build his first rude 
huts. The view from the chapel on the summit is magnificent. On 
the one side we looked down upon Tuscany, on the other on Umbria 
and the March of Ancona. Far to the east were the lofty mountains 
of San Marino, and the pale blue hills which surround the Lake of 
Thrasymene, and stretch from Perugia to Siena, and Radicofani. 
Looking westward, at our feet lay the rich Casentino vineyards and 
cornfields, with Poppi and Bibbiena each standing out on their 
separate hills. On our right we could see the gorge of the Zucca, 
where the Tiber rises to flow down by Borgo San Sepolcro into the 
Umbrian plains. To the left, on the other side of the Casentino, 
was the mountain of the Falterona, and the sources of the Arno. 
Immediately below, on the southern slope of the mountain stood 
of old the Castello di Chiusi, renowned not only as the home of 
Count Orlando, but as the citadel, where, on a Sunday in March, 
1474, during the governorship of his father Lodovico- Buonarroti, 
Michael Angelo was born. Here, “in the close vicinity of the 
rock of La Vernia, where S. Francis received the sacred wounds of 
the Stigmata,” writes Giorgio Vasari, “ under the influence of some 
fortunate star, the child drew his first breath in our pure Aretine air.” 
Thus these lonely mountain heights won a new glory, and the name 
of Michael Angelo comes to blend with the memories of Dante and 
Francis, which throng upon us at La Vernia. 

A well-favoured spot this shady grove of Francis seemed to us as 
we stood there that bright autumn evening, and looked down on the 
bare crags and huge masses of débris that lay upheaved about us on 
every side in wild confusion. For this was the one corner of the 
desolate rock where the beech-trees spread their leaves of tender 
green against the sky, and violets and cyclamen peeped out among 
the moss-grown trunks, paying silent tribute to the memory of him 
who prayed best, because he loved best all things both great and 
small, who thanked his Lord for the bright blossoms, and the green 
grass, and called the swallows his brothers and sisters. 

And so, with the sun touching the highest Apennine tops with 
gold, and the sweet mountain air blowing in our faces across the 
slopes of Michael Angelo’s native hills, we looked our last on La Vernia, 
and turned our faces southwards, wondering once more over the story 
of Francis, this great and tender heart which overflowed with such 
untold love to God and man, JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 
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BYGONE CELEBRITIES AND 
LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


III. WAPOLEON 111—LORD WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


T was during the unsettled times that preceded the great French 
Revolution of 1848—I think it was in January of that year—that 

one of Mr. Rogers’s breakfasts was attended by Prince Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte, afterwards Napoleon III.; Dr. Whately, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin; Lord William Pitt Lennox, the son of the 
Duke of Richmond (who distinguished himself at the battle of 
Waterloo, and died many years afterwards as Governor-General of 
Canada); and myself. I was previously acquainted with all these 
gentlemen, and had met the Prince a few days previously at the 
house of Mr. John MacGregor, formerly secretary of the Board of 
Trade, and member of Parliament for Glasgow. The Prince, who 
was then forty years of age, had long been a resident in London as 
an exile, spoke English exceedingly well, had thoroughly studied the 
working of the British constitution, and had learned to respect and 
apparently to love the English people. He was very taciturn and 
undemonstrative ; his dull grey eyes seemed to have little speculation 
in them, and to have been given to him, if such an expression may 
be used, to look inwards upon himself rather than outwards upon 
the world. They brightened up at rare intervals when anything was 
said that particularly interested him. On this occasion the talk of 
the breakfast table turned a good deal upon French politics and the 
probability, more or less imminent, of a revolutionary outbreak in 
Paris, consequent upon the unwise opposition of Louis Philippe 
and his too obsequious minister, M. Guizot, to the question of the 
extension of the franchise and the reform of the French Parliament. 
As I had within a fortnight or three weeks returned from Paris, where 
I had associated with some leading liberal politicians, among others 
with Béranger the poet and the Abbé de Lamennais, my opinion 
upon the situation was asked, I think, by Mr. Rogers, and whether 
I thought the agitation would subside. “ Not,” I said, “unless the 
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King yields.” “He won't yield, I think,” said the Prince; “he 
does not understand the seriousness of the case.” I told the Prince 
that Béranger, who knew the temper and sympathised with the 
opinions of the people, had predicted the establishment of a Republic, 
consequent upon the. downfall of the monarchy, within less than a 
twelvemonth. Lamennais did not give the King so long a lease of 
power, but foresaw revolution within six months. The Prince 
remarked that “if there were barricades in the streets of Paris, such 
as those by which his way to the throne was won in 1830, the King 
would not give orders to disperse the mob by force of arms.” “Why 
do you think so?” asked Mr. Rogers. “The King is a weak man, 
a merciful man. He does not like bloodshed. I often think he was 
a fool not to have had me shot after the affair of Strasburg. Had 
our cases been reversed, I know that I would have had him shot 
without mercy.” I thought little of this remark at the time, but in 
after years, when the exiled Prince became the powerful emperor, my 
mind often reverted to this conversation, and I thought that if King 
Louis Philippe had done what the Prince considered he ought to have 
done—and as he would have been fully justified by law, civil and 
military, as well as by state policy, in doing—the whole course of Euro- 
pean history would have been changed. Personally, the Prince was 
highly esteemed by all who knew him. Stern as a politician, and in 
pursuit of the great object of his ambition, as in the famous coup d état 
of 1851 by which he raised himself at a bound from the comparatively 
humble and uncertain chair of a President to the most conspicuous im- 
perial throne in the world—he was, in private life, of a singularly amiable 
temper. He never forgot in his prosperity the friends or even the 
acquaintances of his adversity ; never ceased to remember any benefit 
that had been conferred upon him, and not only to b2 grateful for it, 
but to show his gratitude by acts of kindness and generosity, if the 
kindness or generosity could be of benefit to the fortunes of the 
persons on whom it was bestowed. When he sought the hand in 
marriage of a Princess of the House of Austria, and the honour was 
declined for the occult and unwhispered reason that he was a parvenu 
and an upstart, and that his throne was at the mercy of a revolution 
(and what throne is not?), he married for pure love and affection a 
noble lady of inferior rank, and raised her to a throne which she 
filled for many years with more grace and splendour than any con- 
temporary sovereign born in the purple of royalty had ever exhibited, 
Queen Victoria alone excepted. 

The Prince thoroughly understood the character of the French 
people. Napoleon I. had called the English a nation of shopkeepers, 
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Napoleon III. knew that the French were entitled in a far greater 
degree than the English to that depreciatory epithet. He knew that 
in their hearts they did not care so much for liberty and fraternity as 
they did for “ equality,”—that what they wanted in the first place 
was peace, so that trade and industry might have.a chance to prosper ; 
and secondly, that France as a nation might be the predominant 
power in Europe. For the first reason, they required a master who 
would maintain order ; for the second reason, they idolised the name of 
the first Napoleon. These two things were patent to the mind of Napo- 
leon III., and formed the keystone of his domestic and foreign policy. 

When London, about three months after the breakfast at Mr. 
Rogers’, was threatened, on April 10, 1848, by an insurrection- 
ary mob of Chartists, under the guidance of a half-crazy Irish- 
man, named Feargus O’Connor, who afterwards died in a lunatic 
asylum, the Prince volunteered to act as a special constable, for the 
preservation of the peace, in common with many thousands of 
respectable professional men, merchants, and tradesmen. I met 
him in Trafalgar Square, armed with the truncheon of a policeman. 
On this occasion, the Duke of Wellington, then commander-in-chief 
of the British Army, had taken the precaution to station the military 
in sufficient numbers at all the chief strategical points of the metro- 
polis, ready, though concealed from the notice of the multitude, to 
act on an emergency. Happily their services were not required. 
The sovereign was popular; the upper and middle classes were 
unanimous ; a large section of the labouring classes had no sympathy 
with Chartism, and the display of the civic force, with bludgeons and 
staves only, without firearms of any kind, was quite sufficient to 
overawe the rioters. I stopped for a minute to exchange greetings 
with the Prince, and said I did not think from all that I had heard 
that the Chartists would resort to violence, and that their march 
through the streets would be orderly. ‘The Prince was of the same 
opinion, and passed upon his beat among other police special 
constables in front of the National Gallery. 

As Lord William Lennox was of the breakfast party, I took the 
opportunity to ask him a question with regard to a disputed point. 
I had lately visited Brussels, the city in which I had passed my 
school-boy days, and which was consequently endeared to my mind 
by many youthful associations. The mother of Lord William, the 
beautiful Duchess of Richmond, had given a great ball on the night 
perceding the battle of Waterloo, in June, 1815, at which Lord 
William, then in his sixteenth year, was present. Every lover of 
poetry will remember the splendid description of this ball and of the 
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subsequent battle which occurs in the third canto of Byron’s “Childe 
Harold.” The passage is unsurpassed in any language for the 
vigour, the picturesqueness, and the magnificence of its thought and 
diction, and in its relation to one of the most stupendous events in 
modern history. 
There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 
But hush! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell. 

It has been generally asserted and believed that the ball was 
given by the duchess in the grand hall of the stately Hétel de 
Ville in the Grande Place, and when in Brussels I heard the asser- 
tion repeated by many people, though denied by others. One 
old citizen, who remembered the battle well, affirmed it to have 
been at the Hétel de Ville, which he saw brilliantly lighted up for 
the occasion, and passed among the crowd of equipages that filled 
the Grande Place, when setting down and taking up the ladies who 
graced the assembly with their presence. Another equally old and 
trustworthy inhabitant declared that to his personal knowledge the 
ball was given in the “ Palais d’Aes,” a large building that adjoins 
the palace of the King of the Belgians, and is now used as a 
barrack ; while a third affirmed it to have been held in the hand- 
some hotel, adjoining the Chamber of Deputies, which was 
formerly occupied by Sir Charles Bagot, the British Ambassador 
to Brussels and the Hague in 1830. Thinking there could be no 
better authority than one who was present on the occasion, one, 
moreover, who was so nearly allied to the giver of the entertainment, 
I asked Lord William to decide the point. He replied at once that 
all these assertions were unfounded. His father, the duke, took a 
large house in a back street, called the “ Rue de la Blanchisserie ” 
(street of the laundry), abutting on the boulevard opposite the 
present Botanic Garden, and that the ball took place in the not extra- 
ordinarily spacious drawing-room of that mansion. He said, more- 
over, that the lines— 


Within the window’d niche of that high hall 
Sat Brunswick’s fated chieftain, 


conveyed an idea of magnitude which the so-called “high hall” did 
not in reality possess. 
Archbishop Whately here said : “ If we may be permitted without 
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breach of good manners to speak of Waterloo in the presence of 
Prince Napoleon, I may remark that the correction of the very minor 
error just made by Lord William, though exceedingly interesting, is 
not of great importance. Though contradicted again and again, the 
report still circulates, and is still believed, that the Duke of Wellington 
was surprised on the eve of the battle of Waterloo by the rapid march 
of the emperor, and was thus taken at a disadvantage.” 

“T never believed the report,” said the Prince, “ though I have 
my own views about the battle. I visited Waterloo in the winter of 
1832, with what feelings you may imagine.” 

“ The truth as regards the alleged surprise,” said the Archbishop, 
“ appears to be, as Lord Byron explained in a note to the passage in 
‘ Childe Harold,’ that the duke had received intelligence of Napo- 
leon’s march, and at first had the idea of requesting the Duchess of 
Richmond to countermand the ball ; but, on reflection, considered it 
desirable that the people of Brussels should be kept in ignorance of 
the course of events. He, therefore, desired the duchess to let the 
ball proceed, and gave commands to all the general officers who 
had been invited to appear at it, each taking care to quit the room 
at ten o’clock quietly, and without giving any notification, except to 
each of the under officers, to join their respective divisions en route. 
There is no doubt that many of the subalterns who were not in the 
secret were surprised at the suddenness of the order.” 

“‘T heard, when I visited the field of Waterloo less than a month 
ago,” I said, “that many of the officers joined the march in their 
dancing shoes, so little time was left for them to obey orders.” 

“It has been proved to the satisfaction of every real inquirer into 
the facts,” said Mr. Rogers, “ that as far as the duke himself and his 
superior officers were concerned, there was no surprise in the matter. 
You know the daring young lady, who presumed on her beauty to be 
forgiven for her impertinénce, who asked the duke point blank at 
an evening party, whether he had not been surprised at Waterloo. 
‘Certainly not!’ he replied,‘ but I am now.’” 

“A proper rebuke,” said Lord William. “I hope the lady 
felt it.” 

Byron, in the beautiful stanzas to which allusion has been made, 
describes the wood of Soignes, erroneously called Soignies, in the 
environs of Brussels, a portion of the great Forest of Ardennes : 


And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature’s tear-drops as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave, 
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In a note to this passage he speaks of Ardennes as famous in 
Boiardo’s “‘Orlando,” as immortal in Shakespeare’s “ As You Like It.” 
Whatever may have been the case with Boiardo, it is all but certain 
that Shakespeare’s “Arden” was not the Ardennes near Brussels, 
but the forest of Arden, in Warwickshire, near his native town of 
Stratford-on-Avon. He frequented this “Arden” in his youth, perhaps 
in chasing the wild deer of Sir Thomas Lucy, perhaps in love-rambles 
with Anne Hathaway. Portions of this English forest still remain, 
containing in a now enclosed park—the property of a private gentle- 
man—some venerable oak trees, one of which as I roughly measured 
it with my walking-stick is upwards of thirty feet in circumference 
within a yard of the ground. ‘This tree, with several others still 
standing, must have been old in the days of Shakespeare; and in the 
shadow of which he himself may have reclined in fhe happy days ere 
he went to London in search of fame and fortune. “ Arden,” spelled 
Ardennes in French, is a purely Celtic word, meaning the high forest, 
from Ard, high, and Airdean, heights. The English district is still 
called “ Arden,” and the small town of Henley, within its boundaries, is 
described as Henley-in-Arden to distinguish it from the many other 
Henleys that exist in England. 

Lord William Lennox married the once celebrated cantatrice, 
Miss Wood, from whom he was divorced. He was a somewhat — 
voluminous author of third-rate novels, and a frequent contributor 
to the periodical press. He died in 1880, in his eighty-first year. 

Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, was the author of a very able 
treatise on Logic and Rhetoric, long the text-book of the schools; and 
also of a once famous jeu @ esprit entitled “ Historic Doubts concerning 
Napoleon Buonaparte,” in which he proved irrefragably by false logic 
likely to convince idle and unthinking readers, that no such person as 
Napoleon Buonaparte ever did exist or could have existed. In this 
clever little work he ridiculed, under the guise of seeming impartiality 
and critical acumen, the many attempts that had been made, especially 
by French writers of the school of Voltaire, to prove that Jesus Christ 
was a purely imaginary character, as much a myth as the gods of 
Grecian and Roman mythology. Mr. Greville, in his “Memoirs of the 
Courts of George III., George IV., and William IV.,” records that he 
met Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, at a dinner party, and describes 
him “as avery ordinary man in appearance and conversation, with 
something pretentious in his talk, and as telling stories without point.” 
Nevertheless he admitted him to be “a very able man.” My opinion 
of the Archbishop was far more favourable. The first thing that struck 
me with regard to him was the clear precision of his reasoning, as 
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befitted a man who had written with such undoubted authority on 
Logic and Rhetoric, and the second his rare tolerance for all 
conscientious differences of opinion on religious matters. Two years 
previously I had sat next to him on the platform of the inaugural 
meeting held by the members of The Athenzeum at Manchester in sup- 
port of that institution. Several bishops had been invited, and had 
signified their intention to be present, but all of them except Dr. 
Whately had withdrawn as soon as it was publicly announced that 
Mr. George Dawson, a popular lecturer and Unitarian preacher of 
advanced opinions, was to address the audience. Mr. Dawson, who 
was at the time a very young man, spoke with considerable eloquence 
and power, and iwpressed the audience favourably, the Archbishop 
included. “I think,” said Dr. Whately, turning to me at the con- 
clusion of the speech, “ that my reverend brethren would have taken 
no harm from being present to-night, and more than one of them, 
whom I could name, would be all the better if they could preach 
with as much power and spirit, as this boy has displayed in his 
speech.” On another occasion, when I was in Dublin in 1849, I 
heard that several ultra-orthodox Protestant clergymen in the city 
had been heard to express regret that Dr. Whately was so lax in his 
religious belief, and set so bad an example to his clergy. I asked 
in what manner, and was told in reply that he had publicly:spoken of 
Dr. Daniel Murray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
then in his 81st year, as ‘‘a good man, a very good man,” adding 
the hope that he himself should be found worthy to meet Murray in 
Heaven. 

This large-minded prelate died in 1863 in his seventy-seventh 
year. 


IV. THE REV. HENRY HART MILMAN—THE REV. 
ALEXANDER DYCE—THOMAS MILLER. 


Ir was in the summer of 1844, a few days after the interment in 
Westminster Abbey of Thomas Campbell, the poet, author of the 
“Pleasures of Hope” and many other celebrated poems, that I 
received an invitation to breakfast with Samuel Rogers, to meet the 
Rev. Dr. Milman, the officiating clergyman on that solemn occasion. 
There were two other guests besides myself; the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce, well known as a commentator on Shakespeare, and Mr. 
Thomas Miller—originally a basket-maker—who had acquired con- 
siderable reputation as a poet and novelist and a hard-working man 
of letters. 
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Dr. Milman was at the time rector of St. Margaret’s—the little 
church that stands close to Westminster Abbey and interferes greatly 
with the view of that noble cathedral. He was afterwards Dean of 
St. Paul’s, and was known to fame as the author of the successful 
tragedy of “ Fazio,” of many poetical volumes of no great merit, and 
of a “History of the Jews” and a “History of Christianity,” both of 
which still retain their reputation. 

The conversation turned principally on the funeral of the poet, at 
which both Mr. Dyce and myself had been present. The pall-bearers 
were among the most distinguished men of the time, for their rank, 
their talent, and their high literary and political positions. They 
included Sir Robert Peel, Lord Brougham, Lord Campbell, the Duke 
of Argyll, the Earl of Strangford, and the Duke of Buccleuch, the last 
named the generous nobleman—noble in nature as well as in rank— 
who had offered, when a lad in his teens, to pay the debts of his 
illustrious namesake, Sir Walter Scott, when the great novelist had 
fallen upon evil days in the full flush of his fame and popularity. A 
long procession of authors, sculptors, artists, and other distinguished 
men followed the coffin to the grave. Many Polish exiles were con- 
spicuous among them. As Dr. Milman pronounced the affecting 
words of the burial service, “ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” a Polish 
gentleman made his way through the ranks of mourners, and drawing 
a handful of earth from a little basket which he carried, exclaimed in 
a clear voice, “ This is Polish earth for the tomb of the friend of 
Poland,” and sprinkled it upon the coffin. This dramatic incident 
recalled to my mind, as it no doubt did to that of other spectators, 
Campbell’s unwearied exertions in the cause of Poland, and of the 
indignant lines in the “ Pleasures of Hope,” 

Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 

And Freedom shriek’d when Kosciusko fell. 
Mr. Rogers, reminded, perhaps, of a grievance by the presence at 
the breakfast table of Dr. Milman, seemed to brood over an injustice 
that he thought had been done him with reference to the late poet. 
When Campbell, under the pressure of some pecuniary difficulty, 
complained of the scanty rewards of literature, and especially of 
poetry, Mr. Rogers was reported to have recommended him to 
endeavour to procure employment as a clerk. This was thought to 
be very unfeeling ; but on this occasion Mr. Rogers explained to the 
whole company that he had been misunderstood, and that he had 
not meant any unkindness. “I myself,” he said, “ was a clerk in my 
early days, and never had to depend upon poetry for my bread ; and 
I only suggested that in Mr. Campbell’s ‘ case,’ and in that of every 
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other literary man, it would be much better if the writing of poetry 
were an amusement only and not a business.” 

“No doubt,” said Mr. Dyce, “ but men of genius are not always 
the masters of their own youth, and cannot invariably choose their 
careers or make choice of a profession which requires means and 
time to qualify for it. You, for instance, Mr. Rogers, when a clerk, 
were clerk to your father, and qualified yourself under his auspices 
for partnership in, or succession to the management of, his prosperous 
bank. Mr. Campbell had no such chances.” 

“Tt is a large question,” said Dr. Milman. “ The love of litera- 
ture in a man of genius, rich or poor—especially if poor—is an all- 
absorbing passion ; and shapes his life, regret itas we may. Literature 
has rewards more pleasant than those of money, pleasant though 
money undoubtedly is. If money were to be the ‘ be-all’ and ‘ end- 
all’ of life, it would be better to be a rich cheesemonger or butcher 
than a poor author. But no high-spirited, intelligent, and ambitious 
youth could be of this opinion and shape his life by it. Sensitive 
youths drift into poetry, as prosaic and adventurous youths drift into 
the army or the navy.” 

“The more’s the pity,” replied Mr. Rogers, “ as by drifting into 
poetry they too often drift into poverty and misery. I trust, however, 
you will all understand that the idle and the malevolent gossips 
did, and do me, gross injustice when they say that I recommended 
Campbell to accept a clerkship rather than continue to rely upon 
poetry. I never thought of doing so. I merely expressed a general 
wish that every man of genius, not born to wealth, should have a 
profession to rely upon for his daily bread.” 

“ A wish that all men would agree in,” said Mr. Dyce, “and that 
after all had no particular or exclusive reference to Mr. Campbell. 
He did not find the literature which he adorned utterly unprofitable. 
He made money by his poetry and by his literary labour generally, 
besides gaining a pension of three hundred pounds per annum on 
the Civil List, and the society of all the most eminent men of his 
time, which he could not have done as a cheesemonger or a butcher, 
however successful he might have become in these pursuits.” 

“ These are all truisms,” said Mr. Rogers, somewhat sharply as if 
annoyed. “What I complain of is that the world, the very ill-natured 
world, should have spread abroad the ridiculous story that I recom- 
mended Mr. Campbell, in his declining years, to apply for a clerk- 
ship.” 

“T think no one believes that you did so,” said Dr. Milman, “ or 
that you could have done so. Your sympathy with men of letters is 
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well known and has been proved too often, not by mere words only, 
but by generous deeds, for such a story to obtain credence.” 

“ Falsehoods,” replied Mr. Rogers, still with a tone of bitterness, 
“are not cripples. They run fast, and have more legs than a centi- 
pede. I saw it stated in print the other day that I depreciate 
Shakespeare and think him to have been over-rated. I know of no 
other foundation for the libel than that I once quoted the opinion 
expressed of him by Ben Jonson, his dearest friend and greatest 
admirer. Though Ben Jonson called Shakespeare ‘ the swan of Avon,” 

1 Soul of the age, 
The applause, delight, and wonder of the stage, 
and affirmed that : 
He was not for an age, but for all Time, 

he did not hesitate to express the wish, in answer to one who boasted 
that Shakespeare had never blotted a line, ‘ Would to Heaven he had 
blotted a thousand.’ Ben Jonson saw the spots on the glorious face 
of the sun of Shakespeare’s genius, and was not accused of desecrating 
his memory because he did so ; but because / quoted that very saying 
and approved of it, I have been accused of an act of treason against 
the majesty of the great poet. Surely my offence was no greater 
than that of Ben Jonson! If there were treason in the thought, it 
was treason that I shared with him who had said he loved Shakespeare 
with as much love as was possible to feel on this side of idolatry.” 

“T think,” remarked Dr. Milman, “that such apparently male- 
volent repetitions of a person’s remarks are the results of careless 
ignorance or easy-going stupidity, rather than of positive ill-nature 
or a wilful perversion of the truth.” 

“Tt is very curious,” said Mr. Dyce, “how very few people can 
repeat correctly what they hear, and that nine people out of ten can- 
not repeat a joke without missing the point or the spirit of it.” 

“And what a widely prevalent tendency there is to exaggerate, 
especially in numbers. If some people see a hundred of anything, 
they commonly represent the hundred as a thousand and the thousand 
as ten thousand.” 

“Not alone in numbers,” interposed Mr. Rogers, “ but in any- 
thing. If I quoted Ben Jonson’s remark in relation to Shakespeare 
once only, the rumour spreads that I quoted it frequently ; and so 
the gossip passes from mouth to mouth with continual accretion. 
Perhaps I shall go down to posterity as an habitual reviler and 
depreciator of Shakespeare.” 

“Perhaps you won’t go down to posterity at all,” said Mr. Dyce, 


good-naturedly. 
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“Perhaps not,” replied Mr. Rogers, “but if my name should 
happen to reach that uncertain destination I trust I may be 
remembered, as Ben Jonson is, as a true lover of Shakespeare. But 
great as Shakespeare is, I don’t think that our admiration should ever 
be allowed to degenerate into slavish adoration. We ought neither 
to make a God of him nor a fetish. And I ask you, Mr. Dyce, as a 
diligent student of his works and an industrious commentator upon 
them, whether you do not think that very many passages in them are 
unworthy of his genius. If Homer nods, why not Shakespeare?” 

“T grant all that,” replied Mr. Dyce, “nay more! I assert that 
many of the plays attributed to him were not written by him at all. 
And more even than that. Several of his plays were published 
surreptitiously, and without his consent, and never received his final 
corrections or any revision whatever. The faults and obscurities that 
are discoverable even in the masterpieces of his genius, were not due 
to him at all, but to ignorant and piratical booksellers, who gave them 
to the world without his authority, and traded upon hisname. Some 
also must be attributed to the shorthand writers who took down the 
dialogue as repeated by the actors on the stage. It is curious to 
reflect how indifferent Shakespeare was to his dramatic fame. He 
never seems to have cared for his plays at all, and to have looked 
at them, to use the slang of the artists of our days, as mere ‘ fot-doilers,’ 
compositions that brought him in money and enabled him to pay 
his way, but in which he took no personal pride whatever.” 

“ His heart was in his two early poems—‘ Venus and Adonis,’ and 
the ‘ Rape of Lucrece,” said Dr. Milman, “the only compositions, it 
should be observed, that were ever published by his authority, and to 
which he appended his name. His sonnets, which some people admire 
so much—an admiration in which I do not share—were published sur- 
reptitiously, without his consent, and probably more than one-half of 
them were not written by him. Some of them are undoubtedly by 
Marlowe, and some by authors of far inferior ability. Shakespeare's 
name was popular at the time ; there was no law of copyright, and 
booksellers did almost what they pleased with the names and works 
of celebrated men ; and what seems extraordinary in our day, the cele- 
brated men made no complaint—most probably because there was no 
redress to be.obtained for them if they had done so. The real law 
of copyright only dates from the eighth year of the reign of Queen 
Anne, 1710, or nearly a century after Shakespeare’s death.” 

“ But authors in those early days, even in the absence of a well- 
defined law of copyright,” said Mr. Miller, “received payment for 
their works ; witness the receipt of John Milton for five pounds on 
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account of ‘ Paradise Lost’—now in the possession of our host—and 
which we have all seen.” ad 

“But that was long after the death of Shakespeare,” said Mr. 
Dyce, “and it does not appear that Shakespeare ever received a 
shilling for the copyright of any of his works. Perhaps he received 
gratuities from the Earls of Southampton and Pembroke, and the 
other rich young men about town, for whom it is supposed that he 
wrote many of the sonnets. That he also must have received con- - 
siderable sums from his representation of his plays at the Globe 
Theatre is evident from the well ascertained fact that he retired from 
theatrical business with a competent fortune, and lived the life for 
some years of a prosperous country gentleman.” 

As it has been asserted in my presence by an eminent literary 
man, within a month of the present writing, that Samuel Rogers 
systematically depreciated Shakespeare, and that he was above all 
things a cynic, I think it right, in justice to his memory, to repeat 
the conversation above recorded. Though it took place nearly forty 
years ago, I wrote down the heads of it in my note-book on the very 
day when it occurred ; and by reperusal of it I have refreshed my 
memory so as to be certain of its accuracy. Mr. Rogers doubtless 
said very pungent and apparently ill-natured things in his time; no 
professed wit, such as he was, can always, or indeed very often, refrain 
from shooting a barbed dart either to raise a laugh and to strengthen 
an argument, or to dispense with one ; but there was no malevolence 
in the heart, though there might appear to be some on the tongue, of 
Samuel Rogers. To love literature, and to excel in poetical com- 
position, were unfailing passports to his regard, his esteem, and if 
necessary, his purse. One of the guests of the morning on which 
these conversations took place, and who bore his part in them, was 
a grateful recipient and witness of his bemeficence. Thomas Miller, 
who began life as a journeyman basket-maker, working for small 
daily wages in the fens of Lincolnshire, excited the notice of his 
neighbours by his poetical genius, or it may have been only talent, 
and by their praises of his compositions, filled his mind with the 
desire to try his literary fortune in the larger sphere of London. He 
listened to the promptings of his ambition, came to the metropolis, 
launched his little skiff on the wide ocean of literary life, and by 
dint of hard work, indomitable perseverance, unfailing hope, and 
incessant struggles, managed to earn a modest subsistence. He 
speedily found that poetry failed to put money in his purse, and 
prudently resorted to prose. When prose in the shape of original 
work—principally fiction—just enabled him to live from day to day, he 
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took refuge in the daily drudgery of reviewing in the Literary Gazette, 
then edited by Mr. Jerdan, a very bad paymaster. He had not been 
long in London before he made the acquaintance of Mr. Rogers, and 
after a period of more or less intimacy, received from that gentleman 
the good, though old, and as it often happens, the unwelcome advice 
that he should cease to rely wholly upon literature for his daily bread. 
As poor Miller could not return to basket-making—except as an 
employer of other basket-makers, for which he had not sufficient, or 
indeed any, capital—and as moreover, he had no love for any pur- 
suits but those of literature, he resolved, if he could manage it, to 
establish himself as a bookseller and publisher. Mr. Rogers, to whom 
he confided his wish, approved of it, and generously aided him to 
accomplish it, by the advance without security of the money required 
for the purpose. The basket-maker carried on the business for a 
few years with but slight success, and once informed me that he had 
made more money by the sale of note paper, of sealing-wax, of ink, 
and of red-tape, than he had made by the sale of his own works, or 
those of anybody else. 

Mr Rogers established another poet in the bookselling and pub- 
lishing business, but with far greater success than attended his efforts 
in the case of the basket-maker. Mr. Edward Moxon, clerk or shop- 
man in the employ of Messrs. Longman, who wrote in his early 
manhood a little book of sonnets that attracted the notice of Mr. 
Rogers, to whom they had been sent by the author with a modest 
letter, became by the pecuniary aid and constant patronage of the 
“‘ Bard of Memory,” one of the most eminent publishers of the time. 
He was known to fame as “the Poets’ publisher,” and issued the 
works not only of Mr. Rogers himself, but of Campbell, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Savage Landor, Coleridge, and many other poetical celebri- 
ties. He also published the works of Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Peele, and other noted dramatists of the Elizabethan era. 

The friendly assistance, delicately and liberally administered in 
the hour of need, by Samuel Rogers to the illustrious Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan is fully recorded in the life of the latter by Thomas Moore ; 
that which was administered, though under less pressing circum- 
stances, to Thomas Campbell, has found a sympathetic historian in 
Dr. William Beattie. Rogers, in spite of the baseless libel concern- 
ing Shakespeare, had not a particle of literary envy in his composition. 
His dislike to Lord Byron was not literary but personal, and is 
adequately explained—and almost justified—by the gross and un- 
provoked attacks which Byron directed against him. 

CHARLES MACKAY, 














LEUWENHOEK AND THE FIRST 
MICROSCOPES. 


HERE is perhaps no more delightful branch of natural history 

than that which deals with the invisible world revealed to us 

by the microscope, and it need scarcely be added that the history of 
the first attempts made in this direction are replete with interest. 

Recently there has appeared in Holland a little work that will 
prove of considerable attraction to English naturalists who happen to 
be familiar with the Dutch language. It is entitled, “ Antony van 
Leuwenhoek, de Ontdekker der Infusorien,” and is written by P. J. 
Haaxman, of Leyden. The work was produced on the occasion of 
the zooth anniversary of the discovery of infusoria, those minute 
organisms which abound in stagnant water, and are now tolerably 
familiar to all who are accustomed to use the microscope. This 
discovery was made in the small town of Delft, and the book 
appeared at a moment when the little-known birthplace of Leuwen- 
hoek was celebrating the said zooth anniversary in a manner worthy 
of the occasion. 

It was an exceedingly appropriate time to bring out a carefully 
written biography of “the father of microscopic science,” whose 
reputation, great as it is, does not appear to be quite equal to his 
merits. 

Though the microscope cannot be said to have been invented by 
Leuwenhoek, it was scarely known in his day in its most rudimentary 
form, consisting of a single lens of very small dimensions, and it 
appears certain that he made all his own instruments. When we 
reflect upon the truly prodigious number of these tiny instruments 
thus manufactured in his own house, the perfection he attained in 
the then totally new art of preparing objects for them, and the 
sagacity with which he studied those infinitely minute organisms, 
we can hardly help admiring a man who, by his own unaided 
perseverance and the natural resources of his keen intellect, rose to 
such eminence as an observer of nature. 

The catalogue of Leuwenhoek’s instruments is still in existence 
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At the time of his death there were no less than 527 of these tiny 
microscopes; three mounted in gold, 144 in silver, and 380 in 
copper. They were sold by public auction, realising considerable 
sums of money, and thus got dispersed over the world. The well- 
known microscope-Gaudin, which sells in Paris at the present day 
for the sum of about 3s. 6d. to 5s., according to the quality, and 
which magnifies the diameter of an object from 80 to 120 times, 
will give some idea of the simple instruments used by the old Dutch 
microscopist. Many of Leuwenhoek’s little microscopes were pre- 
sented by him to the Royal Society of London, of which he was a 
member, and a constant correspondent. 

In order to account for this extraordinary number of instruments, 
it must be stated that when he made a new discovery, Leuwenhoek 
fixed the object to a microscope and shut it up in his collection ; so 
that every object of interest possessed its own microscope, from 
which it was never afterwards separated. The marvellous dexterity 
which he acquired in the manufacture of his lenses could alone 
enable him to do this. 

One of the said instruments sold by auction bears in the catalogue 
the number 126, and the inscription states that “the lens is made of 
a grain of sand and the object seen is also a grain of sand.” 

It is especially the histological preparations—that is, the specimens 
illustrating the structure of animal and vegetable tissues—that give us 
some notion of the wonderful perfection which the original discoverer 
of these structures had attained in microscopic analysis. Thus, in 
the catalogue just alluded to we find the following curious and 
interesting objects :—‘‘ Blood corpuscles of man,” ‘‘ muscular fibres 
of fish,” “ muscular fibres of the whale,” “the fibres of the heart of a 
bird,” “ transversal section of the bladder in man and in the bullock,” 
“structure of the liver in the hog,” “crystalline lens of the ox,” 
“ papille of the tongue,” &c. 

All these preparations, as we know well enough at the present 
day, require great delicacy of manipulation, and can only be studied 
by means of considerable magnifying power. Nevertheless, the most 
powerful microscope which Leuwenhoek has left behind him is that 
now to be seen in the Museum of Utrecht: it is mounted in silver, 
and increases the diameter of an object exactly 270 times. This is 
about the power of a good “ student’s microscope” of our own time. 
But it must be remembered that the ordinary compound microscope, 
consisting of a set of lenses for the eyepiece, and another set for the 
object glass, such as is now in general use, was not invented till 
after Leuwenhoek’s day. He worked with what is termed a simple 
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microscope—that is, a single lens of very short focus. In later times 
these simple microscopes were perfected by Raspail and Gaudin in 
France, and still more recently our medical students have been pro- 
vided with inexpensive simple microscopes of a superior kind, having 
a moderate amplifying power, but embracing a wide field, and com- 
monly used for dissecting tissues. 

Whatever may have been Antony van Leuwenhoek’s qualities as 
an acute observer of microscopic nature, his character as a man does 
not appear to have been quite so estimable. In spite of the pro- 
found philosophic appearance handed down to us by several portraits, 
the large curled wig, severe countenance, and general stiff demeanour 
of a great man of science, our Dutch microscopist was not one of 
those learned individuals who rejoiced in the Latin termination us to 
his name. Many Dutch celebrities suffer the same deprivation, but 
it has not prevented their names from coming down to posterity with 
all due honour. Leuwenhoek was neither a doctor nor a professor ; 
and if we put aside his microscopic acquirements—which were truly 
astonishing—we must consider him as a man of little or no educa- 
tion. He was descended from a family of successful brewers at 
Delft, a place now, as then, whose inhabitants possess a decided 
fondness for beer. He enjoyed some little inheritance, besides which 
he held the modest position of door-keeper or usher at the hall of 
the Council of Sheriffs. He was acquainted with no language but 
Dutch, and in order to correspond with the learned members of the 
Royal Society of London, who made so much of him, he was obliged 
to avail himself of the services of some friend who could translate his 
ordinary Dutch into tolerably good Latin. Perhaps the accounts of 
his microscopic discoveries may have suffered thereby to some extent, 
but those who, like ourselves, have read nearly all his works, will 
scarcely be of that opinion. 

As Leuwenhoek could read no foreign language, it was almost 
impossible for him in those days to acquire much knowledge of..what 
was going on in the world outside Delft-—the little town in which he 
was born, and where he resided all his life—nearly 91 years. This 
may account for the egotistic manner in which he shut himself up, as 
it were, in his own discoveries, and recognised those of no other 
observer. In this respect he appears to have been particularly 
envious of the well-known professor Hartsoeker ; and when alluding 
to some discoveries of his own townsman, Bontekoe, with regard to 
the ovaric functions, Leuwenhoek speaks with derision of “pretended 
ovaries,” and of “those machines which some call ovulz,” &c. 

It appears that Hartsoeker paid him a visit incognito, of which 
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he has left an account in his writings. . . . “I saw him [Leuwenhoek] 
for the second time at thé end of the year 1679, on my return from 
Paris. This visit which I paid to him was made partly in the street 
and partly in the hall of his house ; it drew down his wrath upon me 
and made me ever after his mortal enemy, because I happened to object 
to some of his ridiculous dissections, and he could not reply.” At this 
interview it was the subject of the discovery of spermatozoids which 
gave rise to the dispute—a discovery claimed by both of them. The 
truth is they were discovered in August, 1677, by Louis Hamm, a 
young German student, who showed them to Leuwenhoek, and the 
latter made a study of them; at the same time they were described 
independently by Hartsoeker in the fournal des Savants—a French 
scientific periodical still in existence. 

It was about this time that Leibnitz, the great German philosopher, 
in corresponding with Leuwenhoek, inquired whether he was making 
any good pupils ; to which the latter characteristically replied that he 
was “properly convinced not one person in a thousand could be 
found capable of undertaking such studies,” adding, a little further 
on, that “most men do not care to learn, and others ask what is the 
good of it,” &c. 

In fact, the indifference with which Leuwenhoek was treated by 
his contemporaries, with the exception of a handful.of distinguished 
men, seems to have increased the misanthropic spirit which crops up 
in many of his letters. Fontenelle, the secretary of the French 
Academy of Sciences, openly declaimed against certain microscopic 
discoveries, saying: “in the microscope one sees everything one 
wishes to see.” This was in 1711. Leuwenhoek replied “in my 
microscopes one is forced to see even that which one does not wish 
to see.” 

In a quiet secluded little place like Delft during the latter half of 
the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries, it was not very 
difficult to take note of all the persons of distinction who either 
came to visit the Dutch microscopist, or corresponded with him. 
Among the former were several eminent scientific men from England, 
Robert Hooke, Francis Aston, Christopher Wren, Hans Sloane, and 
Nehemiah Grew. 

Nor did royalty and nobility disdain to take a peep through the 
wonderful microscopes. It is duly on record that Charles II. and 
George I. both honoured Leuwenhoek with a visit,,and to these 
august names we may add those of the Duke of Brunswick, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, Augustus, king of Poland, Frederick I. of 
Prussia, the Elector Palatine, the Prince of Lichtenstein, Queen 
Anne of England, and, finally, the Czar of Russia, Peter I. 
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Among the scientific men of the day, Leuwenhoek was in 
correspondence principally with the English botanist, Nehemiah 
Grew, the Dutch naturalist, Swammerdam, the two Huyghens, the 
anatomists De Graaf, Heynsius, and Ruysch; Boerhaave, Rega, 
Leibnitz, and a few others. 

Leuwenhoek was born at Delft on the 24th October, 1632, and 
died there on the 26th August, 1723. Several works of his appeared 
at Delft and Leyden in Dutch. They were translated into Latin 
under the title “Arcana Nature Detecta” (1695-1719), four volumes 
in quarto, which were reprinted at Leyden in 1722. It is asserted 
that when he received the visit of Peter the Great, he showed him, 
among other curiosities, the circulation of the blood in the tail of an 
eel. 

The little work of Mr. Haaxman will clear up a number of 
erroneous statements which have appeared from time to time with 
regard to the celebrated Dutch microscopist, and we trust that it will 
soon find a translator. 

T. L. PHIPSON 
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SOME FAMOUS FULIETS. 


HE first of the Romeos was the famous Richard Burbadge, 

the original representative of most of Shakespeare’s heroes ; 

but the name of the youth who first attempted the character of Juliet 

has not come down to posterity ; probably it was one of Burbadge’s 

apprentices, as the boys who studied under the great masters of the 

art were then called. How strange, how incomprehensible, it sounds 

to us that Juliet, Ophelia, Desdemona—those most exquisite ideals 

of all that is gentle and lovable in woman—should have been written 
for boys to personate ; but so it was. 

“ Romeo and Juliet” was not among the Shakespearian revivals of 
the Restoration ; but somewhere about 1678, Otway produced a 
tragedy, called “Caius Marius,” the plot and a considerable part of 
the language of which were taken from Shakespeare’s play. In this 
extraordinary piece of patchwork, the scene is transferred to ancient 
Rome ; Romeo is rechristened Marius Junior, and Juliet becomes 
Lavinia, daughter of Metellus, a Roman senator ; Mercutio is called 
Sulpitius, he speaks the Queen Mab speech—sadly mutilated— 
and when he ceases to speak the language of Shakespeare, becomes a 
very stilted and bloodthirsty personage ; Sylla stands for Paris, and 
Lavinia’s nurse, adhering to the words of the original, calls that 
very terrible personage of Roman history “a man of wax”! The 
civil wars between Marius and Sylla form the background of the 
scene and rule the destinies of the hapless hero and heroine. 
Betterton was the Marius, the great Mrs. Barry the Lavinia ; and 
therefore, mangled and distorted as was this version of the part, 
she must be regarded as the first of the famous Juliets. It was 
said of this actress that she was mistress of every passion of the 
mind ; love, joy, grief, rage, tenderness, and jealousy, were all 
represented with equal skill and effect. It was for her that Otway 
wrote Belvidera and Monimia, which, with the daughter of the 
Capulets, are probably the most pathetic creations of all tragedy. 
She might have been an ideal Juliet, as far as the fragments of the 
part, among which is the potion scene, almost intact, permitted her. 
It was not until 1744, for the first time for one hundred years, 
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as the playbill stated, that Shakespeare’s tragedy was revived by 
Theophilus Cibber during a brief and unlicensed tenancy of the 
Haymarket Theatre; but it was with interpolations, excisions, 
alterations, with some of Otway’s rubbish still clinging to it, and 
with speeches introduced from other works of the author, notably 
the “Two Gentlemen of Verona.” Miss Jenny Cibber was the 
Juliet, and that is all we know. The revival proving a success, 
probably suggested a similar experiment to Garrick, who six years 
later produced his version of the tragedy, which was the textbook of 
the play for another hundred years in London, and is still accepted, 
or was until very recently, in country theatres. It was a much nearer 
approach to the original than any previous attempts of the Shake- 
spearian tinkers ; some of the scenes were rearranged, portions of the 
dialogue transferred, and the catastrophe altered by the awaking of 
Juliet before Romeo’s death. This necessitated the introduction of 
some blank verse by Mr. Garrick, who, although an incomparable 
delineator of Shakespeare’s characters, was by no means an adequate 
collaborateur, consequently the sublime simplicity of the original was 
marred by the introduction of such puerilities as : 


Parents have flinty hearts, tears will not move ’em, &c. 


The audiences of that time, however, had to be grateful for small 
mercies, as far as Shakespeare was concerned. Here begins the true 
history of the play, and of the famous Romeos and Juliets. On the 
night of September 28, 1750, in a spirit of rivalry between the 
two managements, the tragedy was produced both at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. Garrick and George Anne Bellamy were the lovers 
at the first, “silver-tongued ” Barry and Mrs. Cibber at the second. 
The version played at Covent Garden was probably Theophilus 
Cibber’s, and Rich, the manager, who was great at the arrangement 
of spectacles, introduced a funeral procession, a piece of lugubrious 
bad taste which survived until within the last fifty years, and with a 
revival of which we were threatened at the Lyceum. The play at 
both theatres was so successful that it had a run of twelve nights at 
one and thirteen at the other ; arun so unprecedented that it was the 
sensation of the year. 

As far as the Romeos were concerned, Barry carried off the 
honours ; he was one of the handsomest men of his day, with a fine 
presence and a most melodious voice ; in the balcony scene he was 
said to be unapproachable, though he was inferior to Garrick in 
that with the friar. ‘ Had I been Juliet to Garrick’s Romeo,” said a 
lady critic of the time, ‘so empassioned was he that I should have 
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expected he would have come up to me; but had Barry been my 
lover, so seductive was he that I should certainly have jumped down 
to him.” Of the Juliets, judged by the standard of that day, Covent 
Garden was also considered to have the best; perhaps had the 
audience been amodern one, it might have pronounced a more doubtful 
opinion. Miss Bellamy, whose sad, romantic story has been frequently 
told, was then only nineteen, and in the perfection of her beauty. Most 
rapturous are the descriptions given of her soft blue eyes, her 
exquisite fairness that rendered her a very goddess of love. In the 
expression of all-absorbing passion she had no equal, and her style 
was natural and impulsive. Here was the ideal Juliet for the softer 
scenes. Mrs. Cibber formed a remarkable contrast to this picture. 
She was universally considered to be the first tragic actress of her 
time, and though at this period verging on her fortieth year, her figure 
was said to have been still so symmetrical and perfectly proportioned 
that “it was impossible to view it and not think her young, or to 
look in her face and not think herhandsome. Her voice was beyond 
conception plaintive and musical, yet far from deficient in power 
for the expression of resentment, and with the most equal command 
of features for the representation of pity, rage, complaisance, or 
disdain.” Her tenderness was so natural that in pathetic parts she 
could not restrain her tears, and her face would grow pale even 
through her rouge. The critics of the time dwelt with enthusiastic 
delight upon her Ophelia and Constance, and an actress who could 
have been equally great in such totally opposite characters must have 
been truly remarkable. “Other actresses,” writes Dibdin, “ may 
have had more fire, but I believe that all tragic characters, truly 
feminine, greatly conceived, and highly written, had a superior 
representative in Mrs. Cibber than in any otheractress.” But where 
she would have dissatisfied the moderns whom we suppose to be sitting 
in judgment upon her, would have been in her peculiar style of 
delivery, which was formed upon the French model and in the old 
school of the English stage, before Garrick made art give place to 
nature ; it was a kind of recitative in a key pitched rather high ; yet 
when the ear had grown accustomed to this manner, it must have had 
acertain charm in scenes of love and tenderness, especially when the 
voice was a silvery one. Tom Davies, the actor-bookseller, Johnson’s 
old friend, has given in his “ Dramatic Miscellanies” several analyses 
of her acting, but Juliet is not among the characters he notices ; yet, I 
think, we may form from the foregoing descriptions a very fair idea 
of her method, and may conclude that while Bellamy’s style, youth, 
and beauty favoured her in the earlier scenes of the play, the great 
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powers of Mrs. Cibber must have been supreme in the more pas- 
sionate. 

After Garrick’s revival of “ Romeo and Juliet” it became a stock 
piece, and was frequently performed ; but we do not hear, during the 
remainder of the century, of any actress being particularly distin- 
guished in the leading part. Only once, it was for her benefit in 
1789, Mrs. Siddons played Juliet in London; although Perdita 
Robinson, Mrs. Hartley, and many others attempted the part. So 
there is a lapse of sixty-four years before we come to another famous 
representative. 

While starring in Dublin during the year 1814, John Kemble was 
greatly struck by the performances of a young Irish actress named 
O’Neill. She was the daughter of a strolling manager; she had been 
upon the stage from childhood, wandering about from town to town, 
enduring all the privations of a stroller’s life, but learning her profession 
with a thoroughness that is impossible to the novice of the present 
day. It so happened that chance or destiny brought her and her 
father to the city of Dublin, at the time when the leading lady of that 
theatre, one Miss Walstein, presuming upon her popularity, had, for 
some real or imaginary offence, absented herself, and placed the 
manager in such a fix that he had either to close the theatre or finda 
substitute. Leading ladies were not so easy to be got on the other 
side of St. George’s Channel in those days, and there was no wiring 
to London for one, nor railroad to convey her, like a new dress or a 
new bonnet between breakfast and dinner time, from one capital to 
the other; so Mr. Manager had to take, with many misgivings, the 
young strolling actress, whom somebody had suggested to him as 
a pis aller. Probably the recalcitrant Walstein gloated over the 
anticipated failure, and the picture of the submissive manager 
imploring her on bended knees to remount her throne on any 
conditions she chose to name. If she entertained such hopes they 
were doomed to be sadly disappointed. Miss O’Neill made a decided 
hit, and the fickle public soon forgot their old favourite in their new 
one, who had attained a high position in the city, both as a lady 
and an artiste, when John Kemble offered her a three years’ engage- 
ment at Covent Garden at £15, £16, and £17 a week. She closed 
with his offer, and her first appearance was fixed for the 6th of 
October, 1814, and in the character of Juliet. 

Siddons had retired, and not before her waning powers had 
begun to make the rising generation somewhat sceptical touching 
the eulogies of their predecessors ; in tragedy there was not an 
actress much above mediocrity at either of the great houses, and no 
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more propitious time could have been selected for a début. Yet 
neither Kemble nor any of the company seem to have been at all 
sanguine as to the young lady’s success. But it was very quickly 
assured ; even at the end of the first act the audience had warmed 
to enthusiasm, and this rose with every succeeding scene until the 
great one in the fourth, when, as one of the newspapers of the day 
informs us, she received six distinct “peals” of applause, which 
culminated at the fall of the curtain in a rapturous ovation. Even 
those who had witnessed Siddons’ début pronounced it to be one ot 
the most successful first appearances ever known. Indeed there was 
a repetition of the Siddons’ furore ; crowds nightly fought at the doors 
for admission, and crowds nightly had to go away disappointed, 
even the huge capacity of Covent Garden being found utterly inad- 
equate for their accommodation. 

Whether Miss O’Neill was the greatest of all Juliets, as Mrs. 
Pritchard and Mrs. Siddons were the greatest of all Lady Macbeths, 
is a question impossible to determine, but certainly no other actress 
ever created so genuine a sensation in the character. For we must 
take into consideration that she came before the London public 
without puff or advertisement, to stand or fall upon her own merits. 
Theatrical management was a much simpler affair in those days, 
there were no photographs, no picture posters or puff preliminary, 
no wonderful “ get ups,” no twenty to fifty pound advertisements to 
curb the critical pen, no paragraph mongers, no special staff “to 
work the press”; a simple announcement in small type appeared 
“‘ under the Clock” in the leading daily papers, to the effect that on 
October 6th, “ Romeo and Juliet” would be performed, and Miss 
O’Neill, from the Theatre Royal, Dublin, would make her first 
appearance as Juliet. How many of the firework stars of the present 
day would succeed under such circumstances? Yet her success was 
as overwhelming as had been that of the poor unknown stroller, 
Edmund Kean, only a few months previous. The critics burst forth 
into an almost unanimous pzan of praise, and even those who 
checked their enthusiasm did so only on the grounds that the young 
actress could not render them forgetful of Mrs. Siddons in such 
parts as Belvidera, Monimia, Isabella. From the numerous con- 
temporary criticisms still extant a very distinct idea of her conception 
of the character may be formed. Let us begin with one of the 
coldest, written by a Siddons’ worshipper— Hazlitt : 

“ Though not of the first order of fine forms, her figure is of that 
respectable kind which will not interfere with the characters she 
represents. Her deportment is not particularly graceful ; there is a 
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heaviness and want of firmness about it. Her features are regular, 
and the upper part of her face finely expressive of terror or sorrow. 
It has that mixture of beauty and passion which we admire so much 
in some of the antique statues. The lower part of her face is not 
equally good. From a want of fulness or flexibility about the mouth, 
her laugh is not at any time pleasing, and where it is a laugh of terror, 
is distorted and painful. Her voice, without being musical, is dis- 
tinct, powerful, and capable of every necessary exertion. Her action 
is impressive and simple. She looks the part she has to perform, 
and fills up the pauses in the words by the varied expression of her 
countenance or gestures, without anything artificial, pointed, or far- 
fetched. In the silent expression of feeling, we have seldom wit- 
nessed anything finer than her acting, where she is told of Romeo’s 
death, her listening to the Friar’s story of the poison, and her 
change of manner towards the Nurse when she advises her to 
marry Paris. Her delivery of the speeches in the scenes where 
she laments Romeo’s banishment, and anticipates her waking in 
the tomb, marked the fine play and undulation of natural sensibility, 
rising and falling with the gusts of passion, and at last worked up 
into an agony of despair, in which imagination approaches the 
brink of frenzy. Her actually screaming at the imaginary sight of 
Tybalt’s ghost appeared to us the only instance of extravagance 
or caricature. Not only is there a distinction to be kept up 
between physical and intellectual horror (for the latter becomes 
more general, internal, and absorbed, in proportion as it becomes 
more intense), but the scream, in the present instance, startled the 
audience, as it preceded the speech which explained its meaning. 
Perhaps the emphasis given to the exclamation, ‘And Romeo 
banished,’ and to the description of Tybalt, ‘festering in his shroud,’ 
was too much in that epigrammatic, pointed style, which we think 
inconsistent with the severe and simple dignity of tragedy. In the 
last scene, at the tomb with Romeo, which, however, is not from 
Shakespeare, though it tells admirably on the stage, she did not produce 
the effect we expected. Miss O’Neill seemed least successful in the 
former part of the character, in the garden scene, &c. The expression 
of tenderness bordered on hoydening and affectation.” 

We gather from this criticism that the shriek in the potion scene, 
since adopted by every actress in the part, was then considered a 
startling innovation. Leigh Hunt said of her that “‘ Love, tenderness, 
and sorrow were never represented with more effectual truth.” But 
he adds in another place that she had little or none of that trans- 
cendent power which is called genius. In particularising various 
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points the critics tell us how, in the first scene, she made a fine 
distinction between her reverence for her mother and her fascinating 
condescension to her Nurse, never forgetting in either instance that she 
was the child of a noble house, a sentiment that would certainly be 
inborn and unconscious in a Capulet. Inthe balcony scene we are 
told that previous representatives had lacked engaging softness ; they 
were too forward-—too light in their manner, but O’ Neill was all 
fervour and delicacy. Her elaborate business in coaxing the nurse 
to deliver her message was new to the audiences of the time. She 
made a fine picture upon the line : 

Shall I of force be married to the Count ? 
by the determined air with which she drew the dagger, her eyes 
glaring with despair. Her potion scene was universally admired, 
though, as we have seen, Hazlitt took exception to her shriek, which 
she repeated when, in her excited fancy, she sees Tybalt’s ghost 
seeking out her husband. In her first representation it was objected | 
that her business was too long after drinking the potion; “ but,” adds 
the critic, “the exquisite portrait was such a feast to the eye, as to 
make the memory forgetful of the time.” This business was after- 
wards modified. Her last scene was highly praised; the cold, 
vacant gaze with which she rose from the grave, the wildness of her 
joy when she found Romeo by her side—for, it must be remembered, 
she played the Garrick version previously described—and her agony 
of despair, and her wild embraces as he fell dead in her arms. 
Most of the critics consider that she was too light and playfu! in the 
garden scene; but in the latter part of the play she gave “full 
glorious vent to the tide of love and sorrow. Her highest effort, 
perhaps, was in portraying of a tremulous rapture bordering on 
frenzy, an inspiration of delight portentous of sudden and fearful 
disaster. She was worthy to express all the best sympathies and 
noblest triumphs of her sex. In the delineation of confiding love, 
of generous rapture, of feminine elevation of soul, she has had no 
equal within our memory, and can never have a superior.” But the 
finest of all the descriptions of her acting is that given by Macready 
in his “ Reminiscences.” 

“Our seats in the orchestra of Govent Garden gave me the 
opportunity of noting every slightest flush of emotion or shade of 
thought that passed over her countenance. The charming picture 
that she presented was one that time could not efface from the 
memory. It was not altogether the matchless beauty of form and 
face, but the spirit of her perfect innocence and purity that seemed 
to glisten in her speaking eyes and breathe from her chiselled lips. 
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To her might justly be ascribed the negative praise—in my mind the 
highest commendation that, as an artist, man or woman can receive— 
of a total absence of affectation. ‘There was in her look, voice, and 
manner an artlessness, an apparent unconsciousness (so foreign to the 
generality of stage performers), that riveted the spectator’s gaze ; but 
when with altered tones, and eager glance, she inquired, as he linger- 
ingly left her, the name of Romeo of the Nurse, and bade her go 
and learn it, the revolution in her whole being was evident, anticipat- 


ing the worst : 
& If he be married, 


My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 
I have heard objections to the warmth of her passionate confessions 
in the garden scene ; but the love of the maid of sunny Italy is not 
to be measured and judged by the phlegmatic formalist. 


My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep ; the more I give to thee 
The more I have: for both are infinite, 


is her heart’s utterance. Love was to her life ; not valued if unsus- 
tained by love. Such was the impression Miss O’Neill’s conception of 
the character made, rendering the catastrophe the only natural refuge 
of a guileless passion so irresistible and absorbing. In the second act 
the impatience of the love-sick maid to obtain tidings of her lover 
was delightfully contrasted with the winning playfulness with which 
she so dexterously lured back to doting fondness the pettish humour 
of the testy old Nurse, and in rushing to her appointment at the 
Friar’s cell, her whole soul was in the utterance of the words, 


Hie to high fortune ; honest Nurse, farewell. 


The desperate alternative to which the command of Capulet that she 
should marry Paris reduced her, transformed the gentle girl at once into 
a heroine, and the distracting contention of her fears and resolution 
rose to a frantic climax of passion, abruptly closed by her exclamation, 
Romeo, Icome. This do I drink to thee. 

Through my whole experience hers was the only representation of 
Juliet I have seen; and as the curtain fell I left my seat in the 
orchestra with the words of Iachimo in my mind, 

All of her that is out of door most rich! ... 

She is alone the Arabian bird.” 

When unswayed by prejudice or jealousy, an intellectual actor 
must be the finest judge of his own art, since no outsider can so 
thoroughly understand its difficulties and nicefies, or have bestowed 
the same study upon its requirements ; therefore Macready’s criticism 
should be regarded as the most valuable of any that have been quoted. 
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Miss O’Neill’s fame soon spread throughout the country, and in 
her starring engagements she obtained as much as £75 a night, while 
even Edmund Kean was playing for £50. At the end of five years 
she had made £30,000, and, after having been engaged to a young 
nobleman, with whom she broke on account of his dissolute life, was 
married to Mr. Wrixon Beecher, M,P. for Mallow, and lived long 
enough to see all the famous Juliets of our time. She died in 1872, 
being then eighty-one years of age. 

It was on the stage of Covent Garden that the next famous Juliet, 
Fanny Kemble, made her appearance. How her father, Charles 
Kemble, then manager, had fallen into such difficulties that he was 
on the point of closing the house when his daughter came to the 
rescue, is a story that has been too frequently told to require repeti- 
tion. She says in her “ Records” that it was the thought of the seven 
hundred people employed in the theatres being thrown upon the world 
almost more than her personal interests that forced upon her the idea 
of becoming an actress. Her parents had not destined her for the 
stage, neither had she any enchant for such a career, and it was 
only the desperate condition of their affairs that induced them to 
listen to the suggestion. She chose Juliet as her trial part ; and after 
her mother had heard her recite some of the scenes, it was arranged 
one afternoon that she should go down to the theatre, when all the 
people were away, and rehearse upon the stage, with her father alone 
for spectator. “Set down in the midst of the twilight space as it 
were,” she says, “with only my father’s voice coming to me from 
where he stood hardly distinguishable in the gloom, in those poetical 
utterances of pathetic passion I was seized with the spirit of the 
thing ; my voice resounded through the great vault above and before 
me, and completely carried away by the inspiration of the wonderful 
play, I acted Juliet as I do not believe I ever acted it again, for I 
had no visible Romeo, and no visible audience to thwart my imagina- 
tion, at least I had no consciousness of any, though in truth I had 
one.” This was a gentleman she calls Major D., a very fine judge of 
acting, who said, “ Bring her out at once, it will be a great success.” 
So it was decided that she should appear in three weeks from that 
time, that is to, say on October 1, 1829. The costume was now the 
subject of anxious debate ; but after a long discussion it was decided 
that she should wear the traditional stage costume, “which was 
simply a dress of plain white satin, with a long train, with short 
sleeves, with a low’body; my hair was dressed in the fashion I 
usually wore it ; a girdle of fine paste brilliants, and a smail comb of 
the same, which held up my hair, were the only theatrical parts of the 
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dress, which was so perfectly simple and as unlike what Juliet ever 
wore as possible.” 

Her remarks upon this choice should be weight by the’ ultra 
realists, who are smothering the poetry of the stage with a pedantic 
antiquarianism that is rapidly bringing us to a reaction in favour of 
conventionality. 

“TI have often admired the consummate good sense with which, 
confronted by a whole array of authorities, historical, artistic, esthetic, 
my mother stoutly maintained, in their despite, that nothing was to 
be adopted on the stage that was in itself ugly, ungraceful, or’ even 
curiously antiquated and singular, however correct it might be with 
reference to the particular period, or even to authoritative portraits 
of characters of the play. The passion, sentiment, actions, and 
sufferings of human beings, she argued, were the main concerns of a 
fine drama, not the clothes.” 

Although so nervous in. the earlier scenes of the play as to be 
quite inaudible, the encouraging demonstration she received from 
the crowded house soon roused her to enthusiasm, and long before 
the curtain fell her success was triumphant. The play was per- 
formed for a hundred and twenty nights, but, with a judiciousness 
unknown to modern managers, only three times a week, for there is 
nothing so destructive to histrionic art as these hundreds of con- 
secutive performances that are now the rule; it must render. the 
finest acting mechanical, accentuate every objectionable peculiarity 
of style, lead up to exaggerations, and destroy much of the delicacy 
of feeling which is the very aroma of the art; even enthusiasm 
must in time give way before the weariness of monotony. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that Miss Fanny Kemble’s début 
was quite another thing to that of Miss O'Neill; the story had 
spread abroad that a charming young girl, not seventeen years of age, 
had adopted an arduous profession from no other desire than that 
of saving her father from ruin, and hundreds of people from being 
thrown out of employment. What more powerful appeal could be 
made to public sympathy? And there were youth, and a charming 
face and figure—and how charming they were we can see for our- 
selves in portraits still far from rare—to add to a foregone conclusion 
that she would be greeted with tremendous acclamation, and that what- 
ever her performance might be, it would be applauded to the echo. 

Her acting was undoubtedly fresh, with much Passion and poetry 
in it, anda great deal of posing ; as, for instance, in the potion scene, 
where she used to rush from the back of the stage to the proscenium 
as though driving the apparition of Tybalt before her, and then fall 
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upon one knee in an attitude which some poetic admirers designated 
her “‘Canova.” But she never felt “the fine frenzy” of her art, she 
could never divest herself of the consciousness that Juliet’s balcony 
and Juliet’s tomb were only wood and canvas ; indeed she had a fine- 
lady disdain of a profession to which no persons were ever more 
indebted than her own family. She bears witness to the fact that 
her different performances were so unequal, that sometimes after the 
curtain fell her mother, who never missed one, would take her in her 
arms and cry, “Beautiful, my dear!” but quite as often her judgment 
was, “ Your performance was not fit to be seen !” 

There was a very famous revival of “ Romeo and Juliet ” at the 
Haymarket, in 1846, with the Cushmans ; butas it was the Romeo— 
and such a Romeo, so fervid, so full of power and passion the stage 
has never seen, at least since the days of Barry—who carried off the 
onours, it does not come within the scope of this article. 

During the early part of the summer of 1863 the curiosity of 
fashionable playgoers was excited by the report that a young actress 
from the Comédie Frangaise was about to make her first appearance 
in London in the character of Shakespeare’s Juliet ; and on June 
24th in that year Mdlle. Stella Colas achieved a notable triumph at 
the Princess’s Theatre. A young, fetite blonde, with a lovely face 
charming in repose, yet capable of every tender and passionate 
expression, she created a highly favourable impression on her first 
entrance, and spite of her strongly marked accent, this feeling 
rose to enthusiasm in the balcony scene ; her acting was French 
rather than Italian, it lacked the deep-souled intensity that has 
scarcely ever been given to the scene ; some of the business was too 
coquettish, as when she peeped at Romeo through the cluster of 
roses gathered about the window ; but she had soul and fire, adandon 
yet perfect purity, and that natural ardour which’ can alone infect an 
audience with a corresponding enthusiasm. In the more tragic parts 
she was even finer. Full of power and variety was the scene where she 
was informed of Romeo’s banishment, her burst of anguish at the 
first news, her flush of hatred against her cousin’s slayer, with the 
instantaneous revulsion of feeling upon the Nurse’s censure of her 
husband, carried the spectators by storm. Even finer was the scene 
with the Friar ; the agony of excitement in which she rushed to him 
with her terrible news, her frenzied recapitulation of the horrors she 
would go through rather than marry Paris, pausing between each as 
though searching in her mind for some image more dreadful than 
the last. The potion scene was splendidly played. And the next 
day all London was talking about the new Juliet. Mdlle. Colas, 
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however, proved but a shooting star upon the theatrical horizon ; 
she went to St. Petersburg, and we saw her no more. 

Two years later, in July 1865, a young girl, not fifteen years of 
age, a pupil of John Ryder’s, appeared at that most un-Shakespearian 
of dramatic temples, the Royalty, in this same ambitious 7é/e, and 
impressed every critic present with the conviction that there was a 
distinguished future before her. Need it be said that the name of 
the young aspirant was Adelaide Neilson? Her performance of the 
part must be too well remembered by playgoers to need any length- 
ened description here. From her father, who was a Spaniard, she 
inherited that essentially southern type which stamped her beauty ; 
and of all the Juliets of whom we have any record no one could ever 
have been in person so ideal a representative ; it was an almost fault- 
less face, with its full ripe lips, its large lustrous eyes, and exquisite 
harmony of feature. Neilson’s was essentially the Juliet of passion, 
perhaps a little violent, a little lacking in refinement, and a little hard 
at times ; but its real power and fervour carried the spectator away, 
and made him forget such shortcomings. What a fine point she 
made in the ball-room scene, where the shy girl flashed from timid 
curiosity to passion when she bade the Nurse follow Romeo and learn 
his name! Again when the Friar gave her the potion, the change 
from blank horror and despair to hopeful joy at the thought of waking 
in Romeo’s arms, and her snatching the vial and smothering it with 
kisses as she rushed from the stage. Many other excellences would 
we fain dwell upon did space permit. Poor Neilson! hers was asad 
fate, cut off in the very zenith of her powers, her life lost by pure 
neglect. 

We must pass over Mr. Irving’s notable production of the tragedy 
with the briefest notice : it is too fresh in the memory of the public, 
and its beauties and shortcomings have been too frequently discussed 
and worn threadbare, to need revival here. Juliet cannot be numbered 
among Miss Ellen Terrry’s successes ; as Ophelia, Desdemona, 
Portia, she is incomparable, but neither her style nor physique is 
suitable to Juliet. Yet one or two scenes, notably that with the Nurse 
in the second act, was exquisitely beautiful. Pass we now to the 
latest representative of Shakespeare’s hapless heroine, Miss Mary 
Anderson. 

It is a saying among actors that a woman can never play Juliet 
until she is too old to look it, and it is, except in rare instances, an 
unfortunate truism. A perfect realisation of Shakespeare’s heroine is 
almost a physical and mental impossibility ; wanted, a beauty of the 
Italian type, a girlish figure, all the freshness, poetry, and enthusiasm 
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of an ideal youth, and all the fervour, passion, and self-devotion of the 
noblest womanhood : such a combination, under the given circum- 
stances of the play, is quite probable in nature, but hardly realisable, 
in all its perfections, in art, unless by a genius almost as rare as the 
creator’s ; and no actress who has ever attempted the part of late 
has been farther from such a standard of excellence than Miss Mary 
Anderson. That she is a beautiful woman is unquestionable, but it 
is a very charming young English or American lady who steps from 
behind a curtain—somewhat @ /a Galatea—on to the stage, and 
speaks with such pretty artificiality, such measured: cadence, such an 
air of innocence as a French girl, fresh from a convent, might assume, 
and about as real. The same remarks apply to the ball-room scene ; 
the little bit of preliminary love-making is graceful and pleasing, 
but one longs for one breath of spontaneity. The act closes with a 
very stagey piece of business: instead of Romeo passing off, as usual, 
with one lingering look, he goes to her, takes her hand and holds it 
for some seconds, and then walks slowly backwards off the stage. 
Before touching upon the balcony scene, let us hear what that fine 
Shakespearian critic, Hazlitt, has to say about it : “‘ The character of 
Juliet is a pure effusion of nature. It is as serious and as much in 
earnest as it is frank and susceptible. It has all the exquisite volup- 
tuousness of youthful innocence. There is not the slightest appear- 
ance of coquetry in it, no sentimental languor, no meretricious 
assumption of fondness to take her lover by surprise She ought not 
to laugh when she says, ‘I have forgot why I did call thee back,’ as 
if conscious of the artifice, nor hang in a fondling posture over the 
balcony. Shakespeare has given a fine idea of the composure of 
the character when he describes her, leaning her cheek upon her 
arm.” 

Every line of this passage is condemnatory of Miss Anderson’s 
conception and execution. Were she representing the heroine of a 
modern novel—one of those languid, flaccid young ladies, filled with 
vague, unsatisfied desires, and bored with life at its very sunrise— 
her acting in this scene would be a very charming and natural 
performance, tender and graceful, and sufficiently fervent for a 
passionless age ; but that soft, cooing figure, that lolled and flopped 
—pardon the words, but no others are equally expressive—now upon 
the balustrade, now against the wall or window, bore not the faintest 
resemblance to that soul of fire which Shakespeare has drawn. 
Would this girl have braved the horrors of the tomb for love, 
and immolated herself on the body of her husband? For there 
should be no surprises in true art, as there are really none in human 
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nature for those who have the power of reading character, and the 
actor should aiways indicate by subtle suggestion those phases of his 
part which have yet to be unfolded ; thus there should be a fervour 
and intensity, a depth of soul in this scene, to prepare the spectator 
for what is to follow. The new Juliet, had she been in the place of 
Capulet’s fair daughter, would have wept, sobbed, remonstrated, and 
sulked, but in the end submitted to papa, married “the man of 
wax,” and in a twelvemonth Romeo would have been but a senti- 
mental memory. In the first scene with the Nurse some pretty 
acting might have been expected, but with Ellen Terry’s exquisite 
rendering fresh in the memory, it is a terrible disappointment, for 
even its coaxing is spiritless and inanimate. Far worse is that crucial 
test upon which so many actresses break down, the scene in which 
the Nurse tells of Tybalt’s death ; the Italian girl so “light of foot,” 
imtoxicated with the rapture of passion, fretting at the slow movement 
of the hours that divide her from her husband’s arms, walks with a 
languid gait upon the stage ; drops upon a seat at an open window in 
a photographic attitude, and drawls out in almost inaudible tones : 


Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds. 


There is no reality in this, it is not the poetry of Shakespeare, it is 
the exaggerated maudlin sentiment of a novel-crammed school-girl, who 
will by-and-by develope into the most matter-of-fact of baby-worship- 
pingmammas. What follows, in the same scene, from an artistic point 
of view, is crude and formless, half conceived, and what is conceived 
lacking the power of expression, sobs, moans, whines, hand-wringings, 
broken now and again by lines not without power, but unfelt and 
forced out of chaos in a mere desperate attempt to grasp the sym- 
pathies of the audience which she can feel are not with her. The 
parting scene is photographically pretty, dramatically unreal. It is 
after Capulet has laid his command upon her to marry Paris, and the 
Nurse counsels her to obey, that the ardent girl is suddenly transformed 
into the heroic woman ; and here Miss Anderson rises. to a certain 
dignity and power ; but the transition is unnatural, she has leaped in 
an instant from a sentimental drawing-room young lady to a tragedy 
queen, deep-voiced, statuesque, a something that the girl of the 
preceding acts could never by any possibility have developed into, 
and least of all the Juliet of Shakespeare, who in whatever she did 
would have been fiery and impetuous ; and whether rushing to her 
husband’s arms, to the tomb, or to the stake, it would have been 
with swift foot, glowing eyes, trembling lips, an exalted frenzy of 
enthusiasm, not with melodramatic stalk, stony glance, and cold 
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determination ; such might have been the mien of a northern woman 
under the circumstances, but not of this daughter of the sun. The lack 
of subtle insight in the actress is glaringly shown in the scene that 
follows, where she meets Paris in Friar Laurence’s cell. Fresh from 
the foul suggestion of the Nurse, which has so stricken her as to change 
her whole nature, the sight of this man would be loathsome, the 
touch of his fingers and more of his lips would be poison to her ; but 
Miss Anderson has forgotten all this, and stands pretty and submis- 
sive, allowing him to hold her hand ; she receives his kiss without a 
shudder, and maintains such a placid demeanour. that a person not 
conversant with the play might think there was hope for him yet. 
The potion scene is by far the best of the performance ; the varying 
phases of the wonderful speech are only faintly marked, but it gives 
indication of a power that in characters of a less: impulsive nature 
will yet, when she has learned those rudiments of her art which the 
modern actor chooses to despise, secure her, it may be, a high success. 
The death scene is weak and unimpressive. 

From the first scene to the last Miss Anderson is never, to use a 
theatrical phrase, in the part, never Shakespeare’s Juliet ; physically 
and mentally destitute of passion and enthusiasm—at least upon the 
stage—she has not the dramatic power to simulate them. In those 
parts of the play where frenzied and conflicting emotions 

tread upon one another’s heels 
So fast they follow, 
she is lost, helpless, and has to fall back upon the poorest devices of 
the art, sometimes so commonplace as to be almost ludicrous in 
their bathos. 

Never before has the play received such scenic illustration. 
Indeed, the fault is on the side of over-elaboration. To witness 
such marvellous changes as a lady’s chamber turning into the pillared 
aisles of a church, with flights of steps and iron gateways, all built 
solid as though of veritable stone, is very astonishing, but the con- 
stant sound of the prompter’s whistle, which we thought had long 
since vanished with other stage traditions, and a suggestion of panto- 
mime transformations jar upon the taste. So poetical a balcony 
scene, so perfect a realisation of an ideal Italian garden, has never 
before been seen upon the stage; but in several others, notably the 
tomb scene, the spectacle, in fine poetic feeling and that admirable 
sense of the fitness of things which is the distinguishing trait of all 
Mr. Irving’s productions, is inferior to the previous revival at this 
theatre. 


H. BARTON BAKER. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE CHOLERA BACILLUs. 


HE battle of the bacilli is waxing hot. Dr. Richardson has 
long since expressed his denial of their operation as the active 
agents of infectious disease. 

The comma-shaped cholera bacillus of Dr. Koch is undergoing 
some very severe cross-examination. Professor Ray Lankester says, 
“ For my part then, I do not hesitate to say (1) that Koch’s comma 
bacillus is xof comma-shaped ; (2) that it is wof a bacillus, but a spiril- 
lum '; (3) that although it does sometimes, but not always, occur 
abundantly in the intestines of cholera patients, there is not a tittle of 
evidence to show that it causes cholera, no experimental attempt to 
produce cholera by its agency having succeeded.” 

This is tolerably strong, but not all: Professor Lankester further 
says that “ Dr. Timothy Lewis, of the Army Medical School, who 
for many years studied microscopically the intestines and evacuations 
of cholera patients in Calcutta, has demonstrated, since the publica- 
tion of Dr. Koch’s report, that the so-called comma-shaped bacillus 
is identical in form with one commonly occurring in the mouths of 
healthy persons. This is no rash assertion on Dr. Lewis’s part ; he 
has a longer and more minute experience of the different forms of 
bacteria, bacilli, vibrio, and spirillum than has Dr. Robert Koch.” 

It appears that Dr. Lewis has placed Koch’s “ comma bacillus” 
side by side under the microscope with a common spirillum, found 
in the mouths of healthy persons, and defies competent observers 
to distinguish one from the other. 

I may add that, although by no means an expert in this line, I 
was familiar with very minute, moving shiny things which I found 
by scraping my tongue or teeth with a penknife, spreading the haul 
thus obtained on a glass slide, and magnifying with the highest 
power of my microscope. This was long before I had ever heard of 


' These specific names and distinctions concerning which experts are at such 
variance will enable my readers to understand why I so frequently use the term 
** microbia.” This is a generic term, or even wider than generic : it signifies 
little live things, and thus includes all. I use it for safety when ignorant of 
specific distinctions which may, or possibly may not, exist. 
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bacilli or bacteria, and if I mistake not, before these names were in- 
vented (above 30 years ago). They were curved like a comma, but 
had no head or dot, such as a printed comma has, and were not 
sharply pointed at the other extremity. 

The above quotations are not the strongest of Professor Lan- 
kester’s strictures. The sting of his communication is in its tail, where 
he says, “ Dr. Koch was distinctly put forward by the German Im- 
perial Government as a rival of the French investigator, Pasteur. 
The pressure upon him, urging him to announce a definite result, was 
irresistible. He has formulated such a result on the most flimsy 
grounds ; his government has rewarded him, and for some time 
official science in Germany will not dare to expose the worthlessness 
of his theory. Meanwhile—and this is the most serious and alarm- 
ing feature of the whole affair—the German Imperial Government has 
not only sent Koch to Toulon and Marseilles that he may dogmatise 
to the benighted Frenchmen upon the treatment and prevention of 
cholera epidemics, as though his comma bacillus were really proved 
to be the cause of cholera—while no one knew better than he that it 
was not so proved—but actually the German Government is anxious to 
dictate to Europe about the quarantine of the Suez Canal, pretend- 
ing to superior knowledge on the subject, in consequence of being 
able to claim for its initiative the discovery of the comma bacillus.” 

The Standard’s Calcutta correspondent asserts, that Dr, Klein, 
director of the Calcutta Cholera Commission, is so well convinced 
of the fallacy of Dr. Koch’s conclusions that he has swallowed a 
number of Dr. Koch’s comma-shaped bacilli, and still remains alive 
and untroubled. 

The most favoured alternative theory is that the seat of cholera is 
in the blood, in an altered state of the corpuscles, a lengthening 
out en olive, and a loss of their elasticity, The idea of looking for 
it in the blood is not new. I was at Edinburgh during the epidemic 
of 1854, and saw Dr. Marcet at work making analyses of cholera 
blood in the laboratory of. the Edinburgh College of Surgeons. 
His results were not so-definite as those which are now stated to be 
obtainable by the microscope. 


THE WATERING OF PLANTs. 


HAVE been much puzzled by an assertion made by intelligent, 
practical gardeners—and the puzzle has not been made the less 
puzzling by the fact that my own experience has seemed to confirm 
it. This assertion is that the moderate watering of garden plants 
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only makes them suffer more from the drought; or, otherwise stated, 
wetting them makes them drier. ; 

This paradox, however, is now confirmed and explained, and 
very simply. J. Wiessner has made experiments on the transpiration 
of plants through their leaves, which obtain liquid water from the 
soil and diffuse it as vapour in the air. He finds that moistened 
leaves do more of this work than dry leaves, and, therefore, if you 
sprinkle any kind of foliage by means of your watering-can, you 
increase the quantity of water it pumps from the soil, and thereby 
render the soil more arid, unless you also give the soil as much 
water as your complicity with the leaf-robbery takes away. 

The horticultural moral is that when you supply your flowers or 
other plants growing in open ground with small quantities of water for 
the purpose of quenching their thirst, you should take the rose off 
your watering-pot and pour its contents all on the ground close to 
their roots, and none on their leaves. 

An examination of the structure of the stomata, or breathing 
valves of leaves, renders this action of moisture intelligible enough. 
The shrivelling of the dried leaf must close the stomata more or less, 
while the endosmosis of the externally applied water into the loose 
chlorophyll cells must tend to open the stomata. 

Those who find this explanation too technical should read some 
elementary treatise on vegetable physiology—a charming subject, 
very easily understood by anybody, provided it is not polluted by 
pedantry. 


THE Density oF SOLID AND Liguip METALS. 


N the journal of the Chemical Society of last July is an abstract 

of a paper by W. C. Roberts and T. Wrightson, in which is 

stated the results of their determinations of the density of bismuth, 

copper, lead, tin, zinc, silver and iron, when just in the liquid state, 
and when solid and near to the point of fusion. 

They compare their own method of solving this difficult problem 
with that of Mallet. The results nearly agree and come outas follows : 
bismuth in the solid state is 2°30 per cent. lighter than when fused ; 
copper, 7"to per cent. heavier ; lead, 9°93 per cent. heavier ; tin, 
6°76 per cent. heavier; zinc, 11°10 per cent. heavier; silver, 11°20 
per cent. heavier ; iron, r‘o2 per cent. heavier, Assuming these 
results to be correct, the floating of the solid pieces of metal in 
melted metal of the same kind must be due to some such action 
as I have described in the above note. 
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There is no mistake about the fact that such flotation does occur ; 
it can be seen in any foundry, most strikingly in the case of iron ; 
thick, clumsy lumps floating freely in the liquid. 


IRON FLOATING UPON IRON. 


T the last meeting of the British Association a paper was read 
before the Physical Section by W. J. Millar, on the floating of 
solid pieces of metal upon the surface of the same metal when melted, 
and consequently at a higher temperature. One of my notes for 
April 1881 was on the same subject. In this I suggested that the 
gases occluded in iron produce by their expansion when the iron is 
heated, that peculiar porosity or sponginess which iron displays when 
near to its melting point. One of the conclusions of Mr. Millar (the 
6th) is “that no perceptible increase of volume occurs at the moment 
of solidification ; at least when free from air or gas within the casting.” 
This is, so far, in accordance with my view, but the crucial ques- 
tion is not whether expansion occurs when the metal is cooling down 
from the liquid and the solid state, but whether excessive expansion 
occurs when iron is being rapidly heated from the cold solid and 
dense condition to the plastic or malleable condition. If I am right 
two pieces of iron from the same bar at the same welding heat will 
vary in density if one has been rapidly raised to that temperature and 
the other cooled down to it from a state of fusion. My reason for 
anticipating this difference is that while the metal is being heated 
the previously occluded (and practically solidified) gases are returning 
by expansion to their separate gaseous form, while during the act of 
cooling, absorption and condensation of such gases is taking place. 
Mr. Millar says that “ From experiments carried on with pieces 
of lead and copper and type-metal, it was found that if any flotation 
occurred it was only with small light pieces, heavy pieces sinking 
and remaining at bottom of ladle. Gun-metal and phosphor bronze 
behaved like iron.” So far as lead and copper are concerned my 
own observations confirm this, but I have not had opportunities of 
making any observations on type-metal, gun-metal, or phosphor 
bronze. 
I attribute this floating of such thin pieces to the unequal heating 
of their opposite sides effecting the repulsive action of heat which I 
have long since maintained to be molar as well as molecular (see 
“Philosophy of the Radiometer” in ‘‘ Science in Short Chapters”). 
This repulsion operating from the hotter side may be sufficient to 
overcome the very small difference between the specific gravity of 
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the melted and melting metal where no expansion of occluded gases 
occurs, and it would co-operate in aiding the flotation of the metal 
rendered porous by the outgoing of such gases. 

There is another source of gaseous evolution in the case of cas¢ 
iron. It contains a considerable quantity of carbon which is oxidised 
to gaseous carbonic oxide when the metal is heated. The same 
occurs with steel. I have proved this over and over again by deter- 
mining the percentage of carbon in cast iron and steel before and 
after heating. Others have done the same. 

This oxidation is not merely superficial. It may and does occur 
at some depth below the surface. Evidence of this is easily 
obtainable by examination of the composition of what is called 
“malleable cast iron,” ze. castings that have been softened by 
heating without fusion. Their original supply of carbon is reduced 
all the way through their substance, though in a diminishing degree 
as we descend below the surface. This action is the converse of 
cementation, whereby carbon is made to penetrate and permeate the 
substance of solid iron bars, by simply surrounding them with char 
coal and then keeping them hot. The carbon will penetrate to the 
middle of bars an inch thick, if the heat is maintained long enough. 


ARITHMETICAL REFORM. 


HE International Congress fer the determination of a prime 

meridian has decided in favour of Greenwich, and with good 
reason, seeing that most of the existing charts are English, and 
British shipping so largely preponderates. It was a great French 
astronomer who said that if every other record of original astrono- 
mical work were destroyed, and that done at Greenwich Observatory 
only remained, astronomy would lose no data of any serious 
importance. 

With all this we are bound to admit that this decision concerning 
the meridian is a graceful concession, and one which confers on us 
a substantial advantage. Besides giving a permanent international 
value to all our maps and charts, it will translate foreign maps of the 
future into geographical English. 

This having been done, it is time that we should be chivalric, and 
throw up at once and for ever our barbaric complexity of coins, 
weights and measures. As regards the latter there need be no 
further squabbling about which we should adopt. French weights 
and measures have already become international, so far as science 
is concerned. Nobody can make a beginning in science without 
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understanding the gramme and the metre, and nobody can be a 
practical scientific worker without thinking in grammes and metres, 
and the decimals thereof. Nearly all the civilised nations of Europe 
have already adopted them. France deserves the honour of the - 
metric conquest, having been the first nation to radically accept and 
apply the principle of decimal weights and measures, as a principle, 
and not merely as an accidental inheritance. 

As regards money, the only question demanding any further con- 
sideration is whether we should start with the franc or the dollar. 
Our own system is so utterly stupid that it is unworthy of any con- 
cession whatever. Attempts have been made to introduce decimal 
coinage gradually. The florin was started with this intent as the 
tenth part of a sovereign. It has failed, as a matter of course, 
simply because it is optional, and the option in its favour will at first 
give a little trouble. 

Other countries have adopted the decimal system, and all 
successfully, by using the only practicable means of so - doing, ic. 
declaring that at a certain date henceforth the new decimal coins 
decided upon shall be introduced, and no others thenceforth shall be 
issued from the mint ; that they shall be exchangeable at certain 
rates with the old coins ; and that after a given time from the date of 
introduction the new coins shall alone be legal tender. 

Norway did this quite lately. I was there before and just after 
the change. The desperate confusion that was predicted by the 
Norwegian conservatives all proved to be a farce. The same in 
Switzerland, I remember well the old confusion of cantonal coinages, 
and now see the contrast since the adoption of the franc. Italy and 
Germany the same. 

We shall presently stand alone as the only outer barbarians who 
have to waste the time of children in learning “ compound ” addition, 
compound subtraction, compound multiplication, compound division, 
reduction, practice, &c. More than half of the arithmetical work 
done in our elementary schools is due to our barbaric weights, 
measures, and coinage. 

All our book-keeping is complicated in like manner. 

Simple addition would alone exist, and all the reductions of one 
denomination of weights, measures, and money to others would 
cease. 

The little labour demanded in making the change would be 
compensated in a week or two, and thereafter all would be gain. 
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What Is A PouND STERLING? 


HIS question was asked of Sir Robert Peel in the House of 
Commons, and he replied by pitching a sovereign to the 
querist. No better answer is possible. 

Some years ago when teaching political economy at University 
College School, I presented to my pupils a curious problem as 
follows : 

Our currency is all based on the sovereign, and the sovereign, as 
defined by Act of Parliament, is the ;,, of 4olbs. troy, or otherwise 
stated, anybody taking ingots of standard gold to the Mint may have 
them coined without charge into sovereigns, at the rate of 1869 for 
every 4olbs. troy ; these 1869 weighing 4olbs., the same as the ingot 
gold. This being the case, what is the troy weight of each sovereign? 

I offer the same problem to my readers. Those who attempt to 
work it out will find that they have to face a problem something like 
squaring the circle. I have gone as far as thirteen places of decimals, 
showing the weight of a sovereign to be nearly 123'2744783306537 
grains. How much further one might go without arriving at the 
actual weight I cannot say. The simplest attainable vulgar fraction 
is 123 433 grains. 

Nothing could be clumsier than this. It has caused volumes to 
be written by currency paradoxers who have denounced the 
abomination of fixing the price of gold. Why, say they, should we 
not have free trade in gold? Why should the Government arbitrarily 
fix its price at 43 17s. 10}d. per ounce instead of allowing supply 
and demand to fix the price of this commodity as of other things? 

Had the weight of the sovereign been a simple fraction of an 
ounce, say } of an ounce, this question would have answered itself 
at once by showing that because four sovereigns weigh one ounce, 
the value of gold measured by sovereigns (?.¢. its price) must be £ 4, 
so long as the weight of the coin remains unchanged, and no charge 
is made for stamping it. It is the present complex fraction that has 
obscured this very simple subject. 


FEEDING SNAILS ON PAPER. 


N the course of a paper read before the Berlin Physiological 
Society, October 31, Dr. Rawitz stated that garden snails 
(Helix pomatia and hortensis) kept in captivity, may be fed on paper, 
and Dr. Kossel confirmed this statement from his own observations, 
adding that by feeding*them on highly calcareous paper abnormal 
deposits were formed on their monstrously developed shells. 
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The Helix pomatia or Roman snail is that large species which the 
Romans cultivated as one of their great table delicacies ; they—the 
snails—were fattened with a kind of porridge made by boiling meal 
in new wine. 

They are still eaten by continental epicures, and prepared for 
the market by fattening in an escargotoire or snailery: a shed on 
the floor of which is spread the herbs upon which the animals feed 
voraciously. In the market at Venice I have seen a much smaller 
species offered for sale. 

The stories told by Pliny, Varro, and others are very marvellous. 
Varro asserts that some of the shells of some of the highly fed 
specimens would hold ten quarts. This, however, is Roman history. 


THE WATER-NEWT’S NURSERY. 


HE above described experiment of Dr. Rawitz reminds me of one 

that I made many years ago. I had in an aquarium during 

their breeding time some of the larger of our common water-newts 

(Triton cristatus). The female lays single eggs, each rather larger than 

a mustard seed, and covered with glutinous adhesive matter. In the 

ordinary course she selects a leaf of a water plant, lays the egg care- 

fully on the middle of it, then with her hind feet, or rather hands, 

carefully folds the leaf over it, so that it may be concealed from the 
many enemies that would gladly swallow it. 

Having no suitable plants growing in my aquarium, the poor 
mothers were very unhappy ; I pitied them, and offered for their 
relief some pieces of paper of various shapes and a quarter to half an 
inch in diameter. These were accepted at once, and the eggs skilfully 
rolled up within them, ‘making little parcels which the minnows ex- 
amined but did not swallow. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


EARLY EXPposuRE OF PLAGIARISM. 


HERE has never been a time when a dramatist has been com- 

pelled to evolve out of his own brain the complications in 
which his hero or heroine is placed. Legend, theological, historical, 
or mythical, has supplied the basis of a great portion of the drama, 
from the period when the Greek tragedians vied with each other as 
to who should best depict the deeds of their mythical ancestors ; 
through the time of mystery and miracle play to the historical dramas 
of Marlowe, Heywood, and Shakespeare, the autos of Lope de 
Vega, and the classical tragedies of Corneille, Racine, and subsequent 
writers. When we quit tragedy for comedy things are worse. The 
comic writers of France stole from their predecessors in Italy and 
Spain, and were, in turn, robbed by their English rivals. Not wholly 
exempt from detection and attack were our dramatists of the Com- 
monwealth. Langbaine, by whom the “ Lives of English Drama- 
tick Poets” was written—1691—must have been a thorn in their 
sides. Three years before the appearance of his biographies he pub- 
lished a tract entitled “‘ Momus Triumphans, or the Plagiaries of the 
English Stage expos’d in a Catalogue of Plays.” In this he showed 
how the most successful comedies of the Restoration period were 
borrowed from the French. An eminently striking and impressive 
record of indebtedness is that with which this singularly rare little 
treatise makes us acquainted. Dryden even does not escape the 
lash. In “A Comparison between Two Stages” (1702), another 
rarest dramatic opuscule, written in dialogue, Dryden is the subject of 
a virulent attack and a half-hearted defence. Says Critic : “ He had 
so much of his plays from other authors, that they can hardly be 
called his: He stole more than he made, and if every bird wou’d . 
take his own feather from him, they’d leave him stript almost 
naked.” To this Ramble replies: “ I believe he has not borrow’d 
a thought from any other author, but he has mended it. I'll grant 
you he was a notorious plagiary, and what’s worse he always con- 
.temns those from whom he takes: But you can’t name me one of 
his thefts, but I can show you that very place worse in his author 
than in him.” 

VOL, CCLVII, NO. 1848, UU 
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A SELECTION FRoM “ Festus.”! 


SPECIAL kind of recognition of merit is involved in the pub- 
A lication of a volume of selected beauties. A compliment of 
this kind, first paid Shakespeare, has now grown common, and 
beauties of Browning, Tennyson, Byron, Ruskin, &c., are among the 
popular books of the age. One publisher, indeed, was bold enough to 
issue a series of selections of this kind. I am glad that this honour is 
tardily paid Mr. Philip James Bailey. To be an enthusiast concerning 
“ Festus” isalmost tantamount to declaring that your education was ob- 
tained in the later portion of the first half of the century. The influence 
that this strange and potent poem exercised upon the youth of the 
elderly men of to-day will not readily be believed by the youth of the 
present generation. Still, the fact that ten editions of “ Festus” have been 
published in England, and very much more than that number in the 
United States, would serve, without the appearance of the volume 
of Beauties, to testify that the influence is still maintained. Seeing 
the work issued by a Student, I cannot help repeating an old 
joke fathered upon Sheridan when shown the Beauties of Shakespeare, 
and asking, Where are the other eleven volumes? Very far indeed 
from exhausting the divine passages of “ Festus” is the selection now 
before me. Fortunately “ Festus” itself is attainable to remedy the 
shortcoming. Heartily do I recommend the perusal to any lover of 
poetry who is not already familiar with it. The only fault I have to 
find with “ Festus,” and I find it with regret, is that the enlarged editions, 
whether as regards omissions or additions, are not the best. Among 
testimonies to Bailey must not be forgotten Landor’s fine poem, 
commencing: “ Philip! I know thee not ; thy song I know.” 


DRAMATIC ORIGINALITY. 


DRAMA of serious pretensions is rarely presented on a London 

stage without giving rise to fresh discussion on the question 

of dramatic originality. Mr. Burnand is the last victim of what 
dramatists are apt to consider the craze of critics. His new play, 
* Just in Time,” has been denounced as an adaptation of a work of 
M. Fortuné du Boisgobey, a well-known /feuilletoniste, who, in the 
production of sensational incident, disputes the palm of popularity 
with MM. Ponson du Terrail and Emile Gaboriau. To this, Mr. 
Burnand responds with the statement that a portion only of his 
work is derived from the “Mérindole” of M. du Boisgobey, that 
the treatment, the character, and the dialogue of the two works are - 


’ The Beauties of Festus, by a Student. Longmans. 
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different, and that, consequently, the indebtedness is but partial. He 
is now, accordingly, in exactly the same position in which Tom 
Taylor in England and M. Sardow in France have found themselves 
after the production of almost every important work. That a law 
stricter than was applied to the older dramatist is brought to bear 
upon his successor must be conceded. The labours of Shakespeare 
as dramatist and manager were not interrupted by the necessity of 
answering impertinent queries as to the early play of “‘ King John,” nor 
was the soul of Molitre, after the conclusion of “ Le Festin de Pierre ” 
vexed by allusions to “ El burlador de Sevilla.” M. Sardou, on the 
contrary, who is, in fact, more original as regards his plots than 
Molitre, is, after every conspicuous success, formally arraigned of 
plagiarism ; while almost the only plan by which an English play- 
wright can escape suspicion is to have a plot too flimsy or inept to 
have been stolen. Very far from an unfamiliar plan is this. The 
best thing dramatists can do is to recognise that conditions during 
recent years have changed, and that the law to which they are sub- 
ject is sterner and more inquisitorial than ever was applied to their 
predecessors. Armed with this experience, they should acknowledge 
every obligation for an important incident. By so doing they would 
save themselves infinite mortification. 


Dr. JOHNSON’s CENTENARY. 


HE preparations for a public celebration of the Johnson 
Centenary have shrunk into small compass, and the entire 
proceedings in honour of the great lexicographer are insignificant. 
The explanation is not far to seek. So full is the roll of England’s 
illustrious dead, that there are few years to which we may not assign 
some special hero the centenary of whose birth or death it is. 
Popular enthusiasm is, under such circumstances, not easy to stir. 
In France, even where the people are more demonstrative, anniver- 
saries are now very perfunctorily observed. I decline to believe 
that the apathy which has been shown with regard to the proposed 
festival springs from indifference to one of the most characteristic of 
Englishmen. Inthe Gentleman's Magazine, at least, the occasion 
must not pass without comment. On the thirteenth of this month, 
one hundred years will have elapsed since the death of Dr. Johnson. 
A week later will complete the centenary since his remains were 
interred in Westminster Abbey. The idea I have seen somewhere 
ventilated that he is fading from the memory of men is simply pre- 
posterous. No part of London is haunted by any figure as Fleet 
Street is haunted by the shade of Johnson. Men still wander into 
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the labyrinthine courts behind that great thoroughfare in search of 
the places he frequented, or the house in which he dwelt. No _ 
memories more vivid than those of his visits to Goldsmith haunt the 
Temple; and his phrase “Sir! let us take a walk down Fleet Street,” 
is still given by many a Templar quitting in companionship his 
chambers. Not so false to old creeds as to let Johnson die are 
Englishman. In these pages, to which he long contributed, his 
memory must always be cherished ; and the latest bearer, at least, of 
the name of Sylvanus Urban, which he honoured by wearing, salutes 
a memory which is already immortal. 


Mr. SwWINBURNE’s “A MIDSUMMER Ho .ipay.” 


GLANCE, which is all that the date of the appearance of Mr. 
Swinburne’s new poems permits, over the contents shows that 
lovers of poetry will not be disappointed. Its rather miscellaneous 
contents may be arbitrarily divided into three portions. First come 
the experiments in metre, in which Mr. Swinburne does for the 
ballad what he formerly did for the rondel—assigns it a variety of 
line such as it has not previously known. In those poems which 
constitute the “Midsummer Holiday,” the passionate adoration of 
nature and the insight into her mysteries, which are characteristic 
of Mr. Swinburne, are once more seen at their best. The pictures 
therein afforded of the Norfolk coast, and the illimitable prospect 
from it of 
The water that grows iron round the Pole, 
are as fine as anything in literature. A second portion consists of 
addresses to M. Victor Hugo, to Louis Blanc, Mazzini, and/other 
objects of Mr. Swinburne’s incessant adoration. That the out- 
pouring of praise is as loyal and profuse as of yore neéds not 
to be said. The last portion consists of political poems, chiefly 
directed against the House of Lords, towards which Mr.Swinburne 
seems to have formed an uncompromising aversion, and which he 
lashes with merciless invective. There are also some verses to the 
latest objects of Mr. Swinburne’s cult, “the baby.” A poem to a 
boy of nine years old seems likely to be the most popular of the 
contents. In the lines “ After a Reading,” Mr. Swinburne’s marvel- 
lous Command of the English language is shown in its perfection. It 
is doubtful whether any instrument has been played upon with a 
mastery so supreme as Mr. Swinburne here exhibits. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 





